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ork ‘Together 


Economically! 


Future World Business, Heightened Well-Being, Can Be 
Firmly Rooted Only in CONSTRUCTIVE Collaboration 


DDED TOGETHER, the total of the 
things we are sure of today is indeed 
impressive. But it might be well to recall 
that there has been a long sequence of 
actions and policies which have contrib- 
uted to this total. For some we can claim 
credit, for others we can blame or thank 
our enemies. 

Once something has happened we are 
very inclined to think that it was always 
like that. Next, some latecomer to the 
scene invariably suggests that it prob- 
ably was not so important anyhow. If 
anyone takes the trouble to argue with 
him, he then says he can prove it was a 
racket and asks for an audit. 

One is prompted to make these com- 
ments because of the recent attacks on 
one of the major contributions to the 
present improved position of the United 
Nations. Without the wholehearted sup- 
port of our Allies and friends in this 
Hemisphere, neither our production 
records nor our military accomplish- 
ments would have been possible. In fact, 
the support which the other American 
Republics pledged at Rio, and all but one 
have carried out in a series of actions too 
numerous to enumerate, has assured us 
that, if we could keep the sea lanes open, 
ample supplies of scarce strategic mate- 
rials would feed the production lines. 


Courageous and Cooperative 


When these pledges were given in Jan- 
uary 1942, the sea lanes were not open; 
in fact, not only our own coasts but all 
the Caribbean areas were infested with 
Axis submarines. Every delegate at Rio 
knew the situation—they knew full well 
the danger of casting their lot with us, 
but they did so. Most importantly, they 
did so of their own free will; they were 
living up to pledges which they had freely 
taken at Habana and at Panama. 

Furthermore, subsequent courageous 
and truly cooperative action of 19 of 
them gave full assurance that in this 
Hemisphere, at least, fifth columns 
would find scanty encouragement. 

We have made mistakes; even in days 
of peace human beings are fallible, and 
in time of war the percentage of error 
certainly does not decrease. The mis- 
takes which we have made in this Hem- 
isphere have been singularly our own; 





By the Honorable Wayne Cnat- 
FIELD TayLor, Under Secretary of 
Commerce * 


in fact, we insisted on making some of 
them against the advice of some of our 
own good neighbors. We need not gloss 
them over too lightly, but we can take 
comfort from the fact that they were 
mistakes which at worst cost few lives 
and which at best saved a great many. 
Incidentally, that is not a bad test to 
apply in peace as well as war. 


Salutary Solidarity 


It is important to emphasize one aspect 
of our demonstrated Pan-American soli- 
darity. It is not an accident that Sec- 
retary Hull was able to represent us with 
such distinction and conviction at Mos- 
cow. He was discussing policies which 
he had tested in this Hemisphere, policies 
which he had helped to formulate, pol- 
icies which he had threshed out in long 
discussions with the Foreign Ministers 
of the other American Republics. The 
acceptance of these policies, adapted to 
meet the fundamental requirements of 
a permanent world organization of 
peace-loving sovereign nations, repre- 
sents a great personal tribute to Cordell 
Hull. 

When we look closely at the situation, 
the progress of the United Nations in the 
field of organizing for peace and recon- 
struction is almost more startling than 
the progress in the military sphere. It 
goes almost without saying that the 
progress in the political field would not 
have been possible if the cooperation in 
the military sphere had not accompanied 
it. Confidence breeds confidence, and 
cooperation in one field can soon spread 
into others. 

As late as a year ago the possibilities 
of the United Nations’ forming the basis 
for any future organization were being 
viewed with great skepticism. 

In these past 12 months a number of 
historical meetings have taken place, 


'This article is a shortened and slightly 
modified version of the address delivered by 
Under Secretary Taylor before the Town Hall 
Club, in New York City, on December 7. 


each one signifying or preceding a major 
advance on the military and political 
fronts. One may mention them as they 
occurred chronologically, without at- 
tempting to indicate their importance. 
The Casablanca Conference was held in 
January, the meetings with President 
Camacho in April; the Food Conference, 
with its eminently satisfactory results, 
was held in June; the Quebec Confer- 
ence took place in August; the Moscow 
Conference occurred in October; the Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Conference was 
recently concluded; and the far-reaching 
decisions reached at Cairo and Teheran 
were announced some weeks ago. The 
pace of events has been rapid indeed, but 
one feels that the turn of the year will 
be signalized by further notable develop- 
ments. 


Signal Contributions 


Perhaps one would expect a represent- 
ative of the Department of Commerce to 
speak mainly of our progress in produc- 
tion, transportation, or finance. These 
matters are indeed important but not as 
important as the military and political 
progress: they make progress in the other 
two fields possible. We who serve in in- 
dustry, agriculture, transportation, dis- 
tribution, finance, or special service of 
any character, in or out of government, 
can proudly do our parts but with full 
realization that these parts are humble 
indeed compared to those of any man 
fighting for victory for all of us, or any 
true statesman striving to organize a 
system under which all simple peace- 
loving people can look forward to year 
after year of secure accomplishment. 

During the war period, industry and 
transportation in particular have made 
astounding contributions. The produc- 
tion of combat and transport planes 
alone is a story unequalled in history. 
The full account of how these planes 
were used will serve to explain much of 
the progress on the military fronts. The 


_contribution of agriculture is great but 


less spectacular; nevertheless great 
changes have taken place, changes which 
will have a marked effect on the health 
and diet of people all over the world. 

Of necessity, distribution has made 
many adjustments, and it will continue 
to do so in the post-war period. 
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Surge of New Ideas 


In practically all fields of what we nor- 
mally consider as business endeavor, 
there is a surge of new ideas; some are, 
of course, improvisations designed to 
meet the problems of war, while others, 
more basic in character, will exhibit their 
full force after we have earned our 
victory. 

Similar changes and a similar surge of 
new ideas are appearing all over the 
world. They have not as yet established 
such positive patterns as the ideas on 
political organization. However, political 
organization to be successful must be 
supported by economic factors and con- 
ditions. 

In turn, successful economic organiza- 
tion must be supported by political and 
social forces and conditions. In the past, 
all attempts to segregate these major 
elements have ended in failure; nor is 
there any reason for believing that future 
experiments will result otherwise. The 
economic organization of any nation 
always exhibits many individual charac- 
teristics, just as the political organiza- 
tion does. Any attempt to impose a 
particular type of economic organization 
without adaptation on another nation 
has met failure similar to attempts to im- 
pose political organization intact. It is 
not necessary to elaborate this obvious 
point. 


Today’s Thought-Patterns 


While the principles of international 
economic organization have not as yet 
reeched the stage of general agreement 
evidenced in the political field at Mos- 
cow, Cairo, and Teheran, there are cer- 
tain ideas which have exhibited sufficient 


“Brazil, with tools, can produce necessities and luxuries for many times its present population.” 
Such tools are about to be set up in the scene portrayed above—the machine shops of 


FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


vigor to warrant a brief analysis of them. 

These ideas, or general principles, have 
appeared again and again in individual 
published statements and conversations 
with men and women of many nations. 
One feels that they will appear in any 
discussion of future international eco- 
nomic relations. Let us report these 
ideas briefly, with no particular thought 
as to the order of their importance or of 
their origin. They are all important, as 
they point out the kind of world in which 
we will be doing business, the sort of 
world in which our children will live. 
Some of these ideas may shock observers; 
others may seem, perhaps, to be merely 
pious hopes. No attempt is made here 
to “sell them”; they are merely “reported 
for evaluation.” 

First. Domination by a master race, a 
master nation, or a master class within a 
nation is untenable. That is what this 
war is about, that is what we are fight- 
ing against. Translating this into what 
we are fighting for, it means a system of 
international organization and under- 
standing under which agreements on 
foreign trade will be reached not merely 
because one nation is strong and another 
nation is weak. To be sure, there will be 
tangible reasons for agreement but not 
the tangible reasons represented by a 
club or a squadron of bombers. 

Second. Anational economy or an in- 
ternational economy must be based on 
full production, full employment, and 
maximum national income. This is 


another way of saying that restrictive 
concepts of finance or trade which stand 
in the way of full development will be 
brushed aside, that the industrialization 
and development of all nations will have 
the right of way. 





C. 1. A. A. photo 


Brazil’s new National Motor Factory (see article on pp. 6 and 7). 
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Exclusiveness Is “Out” 


Third. One-crop countries or one-in- 
dustry countries are a thing of the past. 
Certain localities, of course, have cer- 
tain natural advantages, certain popula- 
tions have certain specialized skills, but 
the people of all countries are entitled 
to the benefits of education, science, and 
invention. Modern transportation, es- 
pecially air transportation, and modern 
communication, especially radio commu- 
nication, have removed the last barriers 
to rapid exchange of individual or col- 
lective ideas. 

Fourth. Concessions which turn over 
to private groups the exploitation of 
natural resources or the exclusive de- 
velopment of vital national functions 
such as transportation and communica- 
tion, either will not be granted at all or 
will be so administered that the public 
interest is fully protected at all times. 
If such concessions are granted to for- 
eign groups, further safeguards will be 
imposed which will insure that most of 
the profits of such enterprises will be 
available for further development of the 
economic life of the nation which grants 
the concession. 


“Available to All People” 


Fifth. The broad controls which will 
implement basic policies will be ad- 
ministered by governments in agreement 
with the governments of other friendly 
and similar-minded nations. This does 
not mean regimentation, it does not 
mean that individual initiative and the 
profit motive will be discouraged, but it 
does mean that the avenues for these 
activities will be more clearly defined. 
It does mean that inventions, especially 
those which promote health, will be 
available to all people instead of to select 
groups. It does mean that no private 
group of international industrialists or 
financiers, no matter how strong, will be 
able to take action which is funda- 
mentally opposed to the national inter- 
est of any one country or any group of 
nations which have established common 
interests and common principles. 

In the field of national and interna- 
tional financial organization, the picture 
is not nearly as clear. While these 
fields are being given close scrutiny, and 
many significant suggestions, such as 
the White and Keynes plans and the 
proposals for international banking or- 
ganizations, have been advanced for dis- 
cussion, the general public in any 
country has not as yet exhibited much 
interest. This is extremely unfortu- 
nate. While the whole subject of inter- 
national payments, and the means by 
which reconstruction, development, and 
normal trade can be financed and serv- 
iced is naturally controversial, neverthe- 
less we must not back away from the 
realities. 

The necessity for our developing an 
international investment policy which 
will be broad enough to meet the needs 
of the post-war period becomes apparent 
when we attempt to analyze the condi- 
tions which the United Nations will face 
when the guns cease firing. 

(Continued on p. 21) 
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TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


How Canada Has Eased Its 


Farm-Labor Shortage 


HERE ARE approximately 700,000 

farms dotting the Canadian country- 
side, varying from the dairy farms of the 
Maritime Provinces to the vast wheat 
fields of the Prairies and the fertile or- 
chards of British Columbia. The work- 
ers on these farms ordinarily make up a 
large segment of the Dominion’s labor 
supply, but by 1942 war factories and the 
armed forces had drawn heavily on this 
source of manpower, and, as a result, 
the scarcity of farm help became Cana- 
da’s principal farm problem. The need 
for more farm workers was further ag- 
gravated in 1942 by tremendous crop 
yields and greater livestock production. 


Shortage Almost Banished 


This serious farm-labor shortage, it is 
reported, was almost eliminated in 1943 
when the Canadian Government worked 
out detailed plans and gave continuous 
attention to the succession of farm-labor 
needs as they arose throughout the Do- 
minion. The combination of smaller 
grain yields and favorable harvest 
weather in 1943 also served to alleviate 
the problem as compared with 1942. 

In April 1943 the Government adopted 
legislation calling for the compulsory 
transfer of labor from industries of low 
essentiality to more essential employ- 
ment. Agriculture was among the in- 
dustries to benefit from this legislation, 
and single men physically fit and ex- 
perienced for farm work were directed 
to farm jobs. Through this action some 
permanent help for dairy and livestock 
farms was supplied. 


Soldiers Do Seasonal Work 


Probably the most important step 
taken was a plan announced in July 
whereby soldiers from army units in 
Canada are permitted to go on farms to 
do seasonal work. Though remaining 
under military discipline and orders, the 
soldiers work in the same manner as 
civilian farm workers. More than 6,000 
men were granted “compassionate leave” 
to return to their own farms or those of 
immediate relatives. The Canadian 
Department of Labor paid the transpor- 
tation for these men up to 500 miles, and 
paid for an issue of one suit of work 
overalls for each man. 

Approximately 2,500 soldiers worked 
on farms this season under this farm- 
duty plan. About 1,600 worked in the 
harvest fields on the prairies, 500 picked 
apples in Nova Scotia, another 100 dug 
potatoes in New Brunswick, and the re- 
mainder picked fruit or did general farm 
work in Ontario, British Columbia, Que- 
bec, and Prince Edward Island, 


By Davi Fetitman, British Empire 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce * 


Soldiers were paid at the rate of $3.00 a 
day in the Maritimes and Quebec, $3.50 
in Ontario, and $4.00 in the western 
Provinces. The farmers did not pay the 
soldiers direct. The soldiers received 
from their own paymasters the money 
owed tothem. The money was collected 
from the farmers by the Provincial au- 
thorities and transmitted to the Chief 
Treasury Officer in the Department of 
Labor. The Department in turn is billed 
by the Department of National Defence 
for the money paid to the soldiers for 
days actually worked, transportation to 
and from farm duty, and the aforemen- 
tioned issue of overalls for each man. 

This arrangement helped in some 
measure to quiet critics who have at- 
tacked the Government’s policy of main- 
taining a large military force while pro- 
duction of food and other vital supplies 
was suffering from shortages of man- 
power. 


Article based in part on official report 
by George V. Haythorne and T. B. Pickersgill, 
of the Canadian Government’s Department of 
Labor. 


“In the harvest fields on the prairies,” 
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Utilizing Axis Prisoners 


Various other plans have been resorted 
to in order to increase the supply of 
agricultural workers. By a Cabinet or- 
der of May 1943, use has been made of 
prisoners of war. A successful experi- 
ment in the use of such men was 
made last spring when about 500 men 
were transported daily from a prison 
camp in Alberta to sugar-beet farms in 
the area. An order in council was 
passed in July to allow individual pris- 
oners to be placed with farmers. The 
farmer pays $25.00 per month for these 
men and supplies board and lodging. 
Out of this amount each man is credited 
by the Director of Prisoners-of-War 
Projects at Ottawa with $0.50 per day. 
Twenty cents of this is held in reserve for 
him—the rest he may use in making pur- 
chases. A similar arrangement exists 
for merchant seamen, interned since the 
beginning of the war, who wish to work 
on farms. 

The employable men and women 
among the 21,000 Japanese evacuated 
from the protected area on the Pacific 
coast are being gradually placed in useful 
employment that will help the war effort. 
About 5,000 extra workers for Canadian 
farmers have thus been obtained. About 
3,000 in Alberta and 1,100 in Manitoba 

(Continued on p. 30) 
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Brazil’s New National 


Motor Factory— 


First Plant in Latin America to Build 
Airplane Engines From Start to Finish 
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By the, Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 


N THE SUMMER OF 1942 it was a 
boggy swampland, crawling with 
crocodiles. Today, it is Brazil’s fastest- 
growing, most modern factory, which will 
soon augment the United Nations’ sup- 
ply of aircraft engines. 

That, in brief, is the story of the Na- 
tional Motor Factory (Fabrica Nacional 
de Motores), nestled in the foothills of 
the steep Serra do Mar mountains near 
Rio de Janeiro. Behind that story is a 
remarkable record of engineering skill 
and of closest Brazilian-American eco- 
nomic cooperation. 

When it gets into production, probably 
early in January 1944, the National 
Motor Factory will be the first plant in 
Latin America to build airplane engines 
from start to finish. That fact alone il- 
lustrates the factory’s wartime import- 
ance. With a local productive source, 
Brazil will be less dependent on hard- 





pressed North American plants for 
engines and parts to power its military 
and civil aircraft. 


Ultra-Modernity Rules 


Fully air-conditioned, fluorescent- 
lighted, windowless, and “blacked-out” 
for security reasons, the $9,000,000 fac- 
tory is as modern as the streamlined 
motor scooters which will speed person- 
nel up and down its long floors. Its 
equipment—80 percent of which is al- 
ready at the factory—is all-American, 
of the very latest type. And the plant 
design and the methods to be employed 
within the plant closely followed the 
American model. 

Driving power behind the National 
Motor Factory is dynamic, good- 
humored, 43-year-old Air Brigadier 
Antonio Guedes 


(Brigadeiro do Ar) 


“a 





I. A. A. photo 
General view of the National Motor Factory being built by the Brazilian Government outside Rio. 


Muniz, of the Brazilian Air Force. One 
of Brazil’s leading airmen, he designed 
and built his country’s first plane in 
1935—the Muniz M-—7 biplane, which is 
still in aero-club use today. General 
Muniz’s energy, his indefatigable effort 
in building the plant, and his sparkling, 
democratic personality have made him 
the idol of his workmen—which is a big 
factor in the comparatively swift rise of 
the Brazilian factory. 

The youthful General is proud of the 
factory, because he foresees vast techno- 
logical changes for Brazil arising from 
its operation. Says General Muniz: 
“This factory will show Brazilians new 
techniques in making mechanical parts 
and in erecting factories of American, 
not European, design.” 


Bright Augury 


He believes that the plant, in effect, 
will be a “model American showroom,” 
and explains it this way: 

“For the first time we will be using 
the finest American precision tools on 
a large scale. Heretofore, Brazilian 
manufacturers have been inclined to buy 
British and German machine tools, 
since they were slightly cheaper than 
the American. This war, however, is 
showing each day that American tools 
have not only unsurpassed quantity out- 
put but also unmatchable quality. Once 
Brazilians see for themselves how these 
instruments work, they will be content 
with no other.” 

That is a bright augury for Brazilian- 
American commerce in the post-war 
world when Brazil expects to carry out 
its great industrial plans. The impel- 
ling urge of that country today is to 
build those industries which spell power 
and better living, utilizing the nation’s 
plentiful economic resources. The great 
Volta Redonda steel plant (see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, Nov. 27, p. 3) occu- 
pies a large part in that picture, and so 
does the National Motor Factory. North 
American collaboration is making both 
enterprises possible. 

Brazil’s transportation future, owing 
to the country’s giant size and its varied 
terrain, will involve increasing use of 
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aviation services. That is why there has 
long been talk in Brazil of a national 
aircraft industry for both planes and 
engines. Small factories for producing 
light aircraft were built. But talk of a 
motor factory did not crystallize into 
more specific form until 1940, when 
General Muniz, then an air force colonel, 
was sent out on a 2-month Government 
survey trip to pick a suitable factory 
site. 


Excellent Site 


After hopping up and down the coun- 
try in his plane, Muniz finally selected 
a wide expanse of uncultivated, marshy 
land only 22 miles from Rio. The loca- 
tion was excellent (and the land very 
cheap)-—near the main line of the rail- 
road running between Rio and Petrop- 
olis, and served by a smooth, three-lane 
concrete highway. The site offered still 
another advantage: water for the plant 
and drinking water for the workers’ com- 
munity. 

With plans for the factory drawn up, 
General Muniz, who speaks perfect Eng- 
lish, traveled to the United States in 
January 1941, to consult with officials 
of the American Government and the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation. The 
project was approved, the Export-Import 
Bank made available certain credits, and 
priorities on machinery were granted. 
In the face of an increasingly critical 
world situation, however, the priorities 
did not “hold up,” and this was particu- 
larly true after Pearl Harbor. 


Importance Accentuated 


When war came to the Americas, the 
military importance of the National 
Motor Factory project sharply increased. 
Engines were needed for the Brazilian 
patrol planes used to guard Brazil’s very 
long coastlines, and for Brazilian train- 
ing ships. The engine factory thus be- 
came vital to Western Hemisphere de- 
fense, and as such (it was felt) merited 
higher priorities. 

In February 1942, General Muniz went 
to Washington and, together with Bra- 
zil’s Finance Minister Souza Costa, who 
was in the capital at the time, discussed 
the matter further with American of- 
ficials. It was finally agreed that the 
National Motor Factory would be in- 
cluded in United States Lend-Lease 
assistance to Brazil. After American ex- 
perts changed the plant design some- 
what, a contract was signed with the 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, au- 
thorizing the manufacture in Brazil of 
the Wright Whirlwind 450-horsepower 
airplane engine. The way was now 
clear. 


Transformation Effected 


July 1942, in General Muniz’s own 
words, marked the beginning of every- 
thing. Engineers moved onto the land 
and began to drain off the malaria- 
breeding still water. Drainage canals 
were built, and, as soon as the land was 
sufficiently dry, huge pilings for the 
building foundation were driven into the 
ground. American equipment also be- 
gan to arrive in large volume as Wash- 
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When completed, the airport at Brazil’s new airplane motor plant will have a runway 2 miles 


long. 


ington fulfilled its promise to its South 
American ally. 

While showing the plant to some 
American newsmen recently, General 
Muniz pointed to a spot where last year 
he had killed a good-sized crocodile. 
Many of the reptiles had been seen 
sloshing through the marshy land, and 
snakes and slinking jaguars also had 
been in evidence. But the big danger 
was mosquitos. With the help of medi- 
cal men and excellent drainage canals, 
however, the malaria rate was cut from 
60 percent last year to a flat zero. First- 
rate health conditions now prevail at the 
factory. 

The 700-foot-long factory building, 
like other Brazilian structures, was made 
of reinforced concrete. To maintain 
thermal control in the building, the roof 
is lined with soft natural sand from 
northern Brazil, and General Muniz es- 
timates that the process will save 10 per- 
cent in air-conditioning power. Air- 
conditioning ducts can be seen all over 
the place. 


Internal Set-Up 


The main difference between this fac- 
tory and most other Brazilian plants is 
the internal set-up. Emphasis at the 
National Motor Factory is on an over- 
head power system, with machinery not 
bolted to the floor, to facilitate future 
movement. This is the American influ- 
ence and differs from the European, 
according to General Muniz. The Euro- 
pean style, he says, stresses bolted ma- 
chinery, which does not allow for rapid 
plant expansion. 

An electrical control station with a 
dominating view of the entire internal 
plant area will centralize factory control 
in one man. Crankcases and aluminum 
parts will be made on one side of the 
factory, with steel parts and crankshafts 
being fabricated on the other. Castings 
will be fed into the plant from the alu- 
minum and brass foundry that is fast 
taking shape. 


The giant, complex American ma- 
chines which now are being assembled, 
oiled, and put in flawless working order 
will soon be cutting delicate parts for 
aircraft engines. Guneral Muniz says 
the plant will have a top production of 
more than 500 Wright Whirlwinds a year 
on one 8-hour shift—more than 1,000 
motors on two shifts. Later he hopes to 
start building plane engines up to 1,200 
horsepower. 

A realist, General Muniz knows that 
one cannot take untrained men and have 
them producing motors overnight. Bra- 
zilian engineers are now studying at 
Wright’s plant at Paterson, New Jersey. 
Upon returning to Brazil, they will teach 
1,000 specially selected workmen in the 
craft of engine-building, aided by North 
American |. experts. Approximately 50 
engine castings—plus “knocked-down” 
motors—have been sent from the United 
States to the plant so that the Brazilians 
can have an extra boost during initial 
production. 


Signal Advantages 


General Muniz outlines the wartime 
advantages of the National Motor Fac- 
tory in these words: “Using Brazilian 
resources, we will be able to make en- 
gines for new planes and replacement 
engines for planes already in service. 
And, what’s more these days, we’ll manu- 
facture the spare parts—cylinders, 
crankshafts, crankcases, oil pumps, gears, 
gaskets, connecting rods, and other 
parts—which now must be imported over 
difficult sea routes from the States.” 

Brazilian eyes are on the post-war 
world, too. The Rio Government re- 
cently signed a contract with the Fair- 
child Engine & Airplane Corporation to 
build the six-cylinder Ranger in-line, 
air-cooled engine at the National Motor 
Factory. That should mean more Knowl- 
edge and technical “know-how” for the 
Brazilians as they move toward a prom- 
ising industrial future. 

(Continued on p. 31) 
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Ecuadoran Textiles 
Supply Most of the Domestic Needs 


By the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs’ 


ESPITE WARTIME £DIFFICUL- 
TIES, lack of shipping space, and 
scarcity of machinery, the Ecuadoran 
textile industry has managed to clothe 
Ecuador’s 3,000,000 people with unfailing 
regularity. 

Statistics show that Ecuador’s 18 cot- 
ton factories turned out about 12,000,000 
yards of cotton cloth valued at some 
$3,000,000 in 1942, and production in 1943 
reportedly maintains about the same 
pace. This indicates that improvised 
spare parts and a double shift in many 
cases, to utilize to the fullest extent all 
available machinery, has kept up pro- 
duction to about its normal level. 

The decrease in foreign competition, 
in consequence of shipping scarcity and 
labor shortages in other countries, par- 
ticularly in the United States, has tended 
to “nationalize” the Ecuadoran market 
and has increased the domestic price of 


cloth. 
Record of the Past 


But prosperity has not always been the 
lot of Ecuadoran weavers. In fact, the 
industry which does its patriotic duty so 
vigorously today has been toughened by 
“hard knocks,” and the fight for exist- 
ence has been going on for more than a 
hundred years. 

It was about 1840 when the first me- 
chanical cotton-textile mill was built in 
Ecuador by Don Pedro Perez Pareja, an 
Ecuadoran by birth who had been edu- 
cated in the United States and had 
obtained his. citizenship there by 
naturalization. 

Don Pedro’s adventures rival those of 
United States industrial pioneers. He 
returned to the United States, obtained a 
job in a cotton mill in Patterson, New 
Jersey, and learned the business thor- 
oughly. While he learned, he saved 
enough to buy machinery and send it 
back to Ecuador. 

The site selected for the first factory 
in the country was, logically enough at 
that time, Cotacachi, near colorful 
Otavalo, which was then, and still is, the 


1Eprror’s Note.—This story, written “on 
the ground” by an American observer in 
Ecuador, does not aim to constitute a compre- 
hensive or documented discussion of the Re- 
public’s textile production and trade. Rather, 
it is intended simply to convey an appreci- 
ation of the background, “atmosphere,” and 
general environment of a local South Ameri- 
can manufacturing industry developing in 
response to the people’s aspirations and the 
exigencies of world conditions. 


center of the Indian hand-weaving in- 
dustry. Otavalo is high in the Andes 
on the backbone of the rugged continent 
of South America. 

Don Pedro’s machinery had to be car- 
ried by burro and human pack train 
over narrow, slippery, and overgrown 
trails from sea-level to over 9,000 feet. 
But Otavalo was the market, and there 
Don Pedro would have his factory. Two 
kilometers from Otavalo, the Mangara 
River drops 6 meters, and this tiny fall 
became the source of power for the 
factory. 

Slowly and painfully, without the aid 
of competent mechanics other than him- 
self, he set up his machinery and had 
barely started operating when a large 
tank of sun-baked brick at the end of 
the sluiceway from which he drew his 
pressure for a turbine gave way and 
washed out his plant. Every detail had 
been correct; every calculation had been 
accurate, but the masons who had be- 
hind them centuries of science in the 
sun-baked empire of the Incas and who 
had built whole cities of brick and lime 
mortar, had forgotten that the mortar 
would have to dry before the reservoirs 
were filled! It was a small detail, but 
costly. 


Misfortune Retrieved 


With the patience of a man whose de- 
termination was unbreakable, Don Pedro 
slowly and patiently recovered his ma- 
chinery from his own accidentally made 
river bed, cleaned off the mud, and set 
it upon repaired foundations. He rebuilt 
his reservoir, this time of hand-hewn 
stone and mortar which dried thor- 
oughly before water was run into it. 
Cement was unknown in those days. 

The Cotacachi factory was in success- 
ful operation by the middle of the cen- 
tury. The market developed as markets 
do where shrewd and determined men 
pick their opportunity and make it work 
for them. Soon others had taken up 
the idea, and the predecessors of two 
others of today’s Ecuadoran textile fami- 
lies had established factories in the Chi- 
llos Valley, just outside of Quito, the cap- 
ital of Ecuador. The Jijon family and 
the Aguirre family, struggling through 
somewhat similar difficulties, have hand- 
ed down their plants through three gen- 
erations to the present day. 

Production of none of the early fac- 
tories was continuous, however. Nature, 
in Ecuador, has always resisted progress. 


The earthquake of 1868 completely de- 
stroyed the Cotacachi factory and killed 
Don Pedro himself. Of the entire estab- 
lishment, the only part remaining in- 
tact was the reservoir. The machinery 
was ruined, and the building collapsed. 
To this day, however, the hand-hewn 
stone structure stands as a monument to 
the perseverance of the first textile in- 
dustrialist in Ecuador. 

Two or three years later, nature again 
intervened. The great “alluvidn de 
Cotopaxi” (eruption of the Cotopaxi Vol- 
cano) showered burning lava and ashes 
into the “Valle de los Chillos” and cov- 
ered, burned, and crushed the two textile 
plants there. 

Years later, it was Fernando Perez 
Quifiones, son of the indomitable Don 
Pedro, who picked up the pieces and 
put them together to make another 
plant. He was missing many cogs, 
shafts, spindles, and other parts. There 
was no foundry in Ecuador. So young 
Fernando carved the missing parts out 
of wood and sent them to the United 
States to be forged. Again, others 
followed into the field, and the textile 
industry struggled on. The year 1920 
inaugurated a period of plant expansion, 
and the year 1929 nearly wiped it out, but 
a goodly number of the hardiest souls 
were still doing business when in 1940, 
fewer ships began to mean less competi- 
tion. 


Some Basic Factors 


Ecuadoran textile men, unlike those of 
many other countries, have always had 
to compete with imports. New plants 
were protected for a period during their 
early lives by freedom from internal 
taxes and by other favors, but a really 
protective tariff has never existed; thus 
it took a war to bring them any appreci- 
able share of their national market, 

Short-fiber cotton has always been 
raised to some extent in the coastal Prov- 
inces of Ecuador, and the progress of 
the textile industry has expanded also 
the extent of cotton raising. Labor, 
cotton, starch, salt, and tallow are listed 
as necessities which can be obtained 
within the country. Machinery, spare 
parts, dyes and chemicals, and all other 
miscellaneous products must be im- 
ported, even during the war. 

Sociologically, also, the sale in Ecuador 
of $3,000,000 worth of factory-made cot- 
ton textiles, aside from the cloth im- 
ported into the country and stocks of 
foreign goods on hand before the war, 
is important. 


—— Ee 
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Character of Fabrics 


When Don Pedro Perez Pareja estab- 
lished his factory at Cotacachi, he in- 
tended only to provide “lienzo,” a coarse, 
unbleached sheeting. It was slightly 
better than the cloth the Indians were 
wearing for their own clothing and was 
made more economically. The Indian 
was his market. 

The fabric made by Ecuadoran plants 
these days, however, is so different from 
that first manufactured that Ecuadorans 
know it as “Chillos,” from the name of 
the valley in which most of it is made. 
The more primitive Indians still wear 
“lienzo;” the rest of the people wear 
either “Chillos” or imported fabrics. 

The $3,000,000 worth of “Chillos” was 
sold during 1942 in this nation of slightly 
more than 3,000,000 inhabitants. Some- 
what more than that will be sold in 1943. 

By force of circumstances, the in- 
dustrial heirs of Don Pedro have ful- 
filled in good measure his objective of 
competing with the Indian home in- 
dustry by more economical methods. 


Question of Dyes 


There are those romanticists—chiefly 
foreign tourists—who will bemoan the 
loss of the colorful Indian who supports 
himself independently by his home in- 
dustries of weaving, spinning, and rais- 
ing his own fibers. There are those who 
will regret not being able to buy a rough, 
hand-made cloth for practically nothing, 
tinted with brilliant “vegetable” dyes, 
“just like the Incas wore.” 

The tourist may still be able to buy 
these, but, if he does, he will fall into a 
trap of his own making. Dyers who have 
studied their subject assert that the 
Incas actually had no beautiful, fast 
dyes. 

“Buy the most beautifully colored and 
fastest-dyed hand-made poncho or rug,” 
an expert will challenge. “Examine it, 
and you will find it colored with aniline 
dyes. The only so-called vegetable dyes 
ever invented by the Indians themselves 
were the walnut color obtained from 
the walnut husk and the brown and 
yellow of the earths known as ochre. 
Whites were obtained by bleaching.” 

The romantic tourist can still stop 
along the Pan American Highway of the 
future and buy “Panama” hats, hand- 
knotted rugs (which rival the Persians), 
carvings, paintings, and other art works. 
But he will see most of his “Indians” 
dressed in “Chillos.” 

The reason for this does not lie solely 
in the industrial efficiency of the textile 
business. Machinery is not the only 
textile problem to which modernization 
has been applied. There is the whole 
field of labor relations and social prob- 
lems which go with the running of a 
successful factory. It has been found, 
in Ecuador as everywhere, that healthy 
workers lose less man-days and that 
contented workers are more efficient. 


Typical Large Factory 


Seeking the basic arguments for and 
against industrialization versus pictur- 
esque home industry, the post-war tour- 
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ist might drop into the plant of “La 
Internacional, C. A.” (International, 
Inc.) in the industrial quarter of Quito. 
It is only one of 28 factories in the 
country (including cotton, wool, and 
rayon plants), but it might be considered 
typical of the larger ones. The visitor 
‘will find in the factory office Luis Bur- 
bano, administrator, or José Maria 
Andrade Flores, manager, or if he is 
lucky, he may find there the president of 
the company, Don José Alberto Mena 
Caamafo. 

“International” is now turning out 
100,000 meters of cloth each 54-day week 
and employing 632 persons on two shifts 
to do it. 

The company is distinctly Ecuadoran 
now, though it was started on the in- 
itiative of Luis Dillon, of English ex- 
traction, in 1923. Financially, it had, 
and still has, its roots deep in the econ- 
omy of Ecuadoran citizens, for its first 
capitalization of 2,200,000 sucres was di- 
vided among 2,300 shareholders. Now, 
its 4,400,000-sucre investment is held 
by 830 persons. 

The concentration of ownership oc- 
curred during the trying years before 
1931 when business was bad. 

When the factory began, the spinner 
and mechanic were Italian, the dyer was 
English, and foreign technicians held all 
key jobs, but they were gradually re- 
placed by their Ecuadoran students. 
Now the factory is completely national. 


Enlightened Social Attitude 


That foreign countries do not have 
a monopoly on modern handling of 
social problems in industry is well illus- 
trated here. The company maintains 
a free clinic, staffed by a doctor and an 
assistant, and a pharmacy where 
medicines are obtained upon the 
doctor’s prescription at the expense of 
the company. 


(Continued on p. 31) 





Meeting Brazil’s Wartime Need 
for Skilled Workers 


By the Office of the Coordinator of 
Inter-American Affairs 


Trade-unions, industry, and Govern- 
ment are working shoulder to shoulder 
in Brazil today to meet the country’s 
wartime need for skilled workers and 
trained specialists for promising post- 
war industrial expansion. Their joint 
effort consists of a system of industrial 
schools directed by the Servico Nacional 
de Aprendizagem Industrial—the Na- 
tional Industrial Apprenticeship Serv- 
ice—more commonly known as _ the 
SENAI. 

The SENAI was organized on January 
22, 1942, to meet growing shortages of 
specialized workers in Brazil’s expand- 
ing defense industries and in such vital 
public services as transportation and 
communications. Specifically, its ob- 
jectives were to organize and maintain 
schools for teaching specialized indus- 
trial skills to apprentices and workers; 
to select candidates for industrial ap- 
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prenticeships and _ provide training 
scholarships for experienced workers; 
and to stimulate technical research 
benefiting industry. A supplementary 
law of November 21, 1942, placed SENAI 
on a full war-footing by aiming its ac- 


. tivities directly at emergency war train- 


ing for industrial personnel. 

Although the project is supervised by 
the Government, actual operation of the 
plan is in the hands of the National 
Industrial Confederation; the SENAI is 
financed with funds derived only from 
industry and functions within the gen- 
eral laws laid down for industry, through 
affiliated cooperative institutes of plant- 
owners and employees. Each industrial 
establishment deducts 2 cruzeiros (about 
10 cents) from each worker’s pay to sub- 
sidize the Servico, while plants with 
more than 500 employees contribute an 
additional 20 percent of deductions for 
scholarships and industrial research. 

To insure an adequate supply of 
skilled workers for the country’s post- 
war industrial development, apprentice- 
ships are made compulsory in Brazil, 
and each plant is required to enroll and 
instruct trainees equivalent to 5 percent 
of the total personnel in the establish- 
ment. To protect the plant-owner, ap- 
prentices are required to show steady 
improvement at their trades or forfeit 
their training privileges. 

Apprenticeships are open to boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 18 for system- 
atic theoretical and practical training 
in industrial techniques. Other courses, 
not classified as apprenticeships, are 
available to under-age workers who be- 
come eligible for apprenticeships if they 
display the necessary skill and ability. 

A typical example of the program in 
action is the highly industrialized Sao 
Paulo area, in southern Brazil. The 250,- 
000 industrial workers in the city of Sao 
Paulo are divided into 11 sections, each 
with its own SENAI-operated schools. 
Another quarter of a million workers 
in the State of Sao Paulo have access 
to schools in 30 districts, all operating 
under uniform regulations, with a ca- 
pacity of 6,000 apprentices, 12,000 under- 
age trainees, and 4,000 adult craftsmen. 
Schools in the city of Sao Paulo are now 
giving 1,200 apprentices and under-age 
trainees instruction in _ professional 
skills. 

During 1943 emergency courses in 
foundry work, welding, and the opera- 
tion of complex machines were organized 
in Sao Paulo for adults, of whom ap- 
proximately 300 have completed the pre- 
scribed courses lasting from 3 to 5 
months, and several hundred others have 
completed special refresher courses of 
shorter duration. Similar training for 
adults is being provided at Taubate and 
Jundiai, in the interior of Sao Paulo 
State. 

Besides the training in industrial skills, 
the SENAI assists trainees with medical 
services, occupational-guidance facili- 
ties, and other services aimed at im- 
proving their well-being. 

The cooperative nature of the project 
is revealed by the composition of super- 
vising committees, each of which in- 
cludes representatives of industry, labor, 
and Federal, State, or local governments. 
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Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Unconditional and Unlimited Most- 
Favored-Nation Commercial Treaty With 
Reciprocal Tariff Concessions and Pro- 
vision for Eventual Customs Union 
Signed With Paraguay.—An uncondi- 
tional and unlimited most-favored-na- 
tion commercial treaty embodying re- 
ciprocal tariff concessions and providing 
for an eventual customs union between 
Argentina and Paraguay was signed at 
Buenos Aires on November 17, 1943. 
' Article I of the treaty provides for the 
appointment of a mixed commission 
charged with determining the manner 
in which the present treaty can be am- 
plified so as to arrive at a complete cus- 
toms union between the two countries. 
The members of the commission will be 
named and instructions regarding its 
procedure will be issued when the instru- 
ments of ratification of the treaty are 
exchanged. 

In the treaty both parties grant to 
each other unconditional and unlimited 
most-favored-nation treatment in cus- 
toms duties and subsidiary charges, in 
the method of collecting such duties and 
internal taxes, and in matters concerning 
the customs rules, formalities, and 
charges, until the contemplated customs 
union is established. Exception is made 
from the most-favored-nation clause for 
advantages resulting from a customs 
union which might be concluded by 
either with a third country before the 
conclusion of the Argentine-Paraguayan 
customs union. 

Under the treaty Argentina binds the 
present duty-free treatment on bananas, 
farina, oranges, and mandarins, and 
binds against increase the present duty 
on hulled and unhulled rice, processed 
and crushed yerba mate, clay pipe, and 
crude cotton yarn for weaving up to 
size 40 (English measure). The Argen- 
tine duty is reduced by 7.5 percent on 
Paraguayan leaf or cut tobacco; by 30 
percent on cigars of non-Habana tobacco, 
tung oil, and citrus-fruit juices; by 50 
percent on starch, lemons imported from 
March 1 to November 30, honey, cane 
brandy (cana), cedar and hardwoods in 
logs, beams, and unplaned boards and 
planks, hardwood fence posts, pickets, 
and similar items, palms and palm posts 
for fencing, and plywood of “guatambu,” 
laurel, cedar, “petereby,” and “palotre- 
bol;” and by 76 percent on pulp or paste 
of apricots and other fruits. In addition, 
the following products subject to duty 
in Argentina, will be admitted duty free 
from Paraguay; Pineapples, lemons 
(from December 1 to February 28) ; non- 
specified fresh fruit; fresh vegetables; 
mate (other than that mentioned above) ; 
sand for construction; charcoal; fire- 





wood; hardwoods in rods for hoops; 
rough stone for paving and building: 
raw jute and hemp; refractory earth; 
firebricks; raw cotton (ginned); dena- 
tured coconut and palm oil; castor oil; 
natural rubber; essence of citronella; 
essence.of petitgrain; essence of lignum 
vitae; wood pulp for making paper, 
kaolin, noncitrus fruit juices, Paraguay- 
an palm and reed hats, and nanduti 
(lace). Argentina also agrees to classify 
timbo wood as South American white 
pine, dutiable at 27 percent (including 
surtaxes), if unplaned, or at 17 percent 
(if in boards or planks), both assessed 
on a fixed official customs valuation of 
0.40 gold peso per square meter. In a 
letter dated November 17, 1943, to the 
Paraguayan Minister of Finance, the Ar- 
gentine Minister of Foreign Affairs stated 
that the duty-free admission of Para- 
guayan ginned raw cotton into Argentina 
would be limited to 5,000 tons annually, 
and subject to the provision that it be 
sold at prices not lower than the official 
prices for Argentine cotton at the time 
of sale. 

Paraguay, on its part, binds the exist- 
ing duty- and surtax-free treatment of 
books, magazines and other printed 
matter, and also binds the duty-free 
treatment of the following products, on 
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Farm Work 


Our cover picture this week— 
furnished by the Wartime Infor- 
mation Board (Canada)—calls for 
no comment. It just portrays one 
phase of the farmer’s never-ending 
work—work that makes civilization 
(and today’s war effort) possible, 
whether it is performed with ultra- 
modern machinery or with the 
older types of equipment. 

Getting sufficient labor for the 
farms is recognized everywhere as 
one of the pressing problems today, 
and our special article on page 5 
of this issue tells what measures 
the Dominion of Canada has been 
taking to deal with this vital ques- 
tion. 
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which, however, the customs surtax of 
11 percent of the f. o. b. value, port of 
export, will apply: Chalmoogra oil; 
ethereal extract of male fern; ant eradi- 
cators; salts of mercury; novarsenoben- 
zol and similar preparations; quinine 
and its compounds; salts of radium; 
Ssantonine; serums, vaccines, and other 
injection preparations for human and 
veterinary use; sodium potassic tartro- 
bismutate; thymol; electric tools and 
instruments n. o. s.; and electric trans- 
formers. Fresh fruits and fresh vege- 
tables, and berries, will continue to be 
admitted duty-free, and exempt from 
the surtax of 7 percent of the f. o. b. 
port of export value. The import duty 
is reduced by about 25 percent and the 
surtax of 11 percent is bound on ver- 
mouth, sweet white and red wines, 
sparkling wines, and ordinary red wines 
in any container except wood. Reduc- 
tions of about 29 percent in the import 
duty, and of the surtax from 11 percent 
to 7.7 percent are made on meat 
sausages, ham (except chopped ham), 
and bathtubs, bidets, toilets, wash 
basins, urinals, and similar items. Para- 
guay also reduces its import duty by 
approximately 47 percent, and binds the 
surtax of 11 percent on cider, cham- 
pagne, reenforced or concentrated wine 
or must, ordinary red wines in wooden 
containers; electrical accessories; in- 
sulators of all kinds; copper wire, cable, 
and cords; storage batteries and parts; 
carbons for voltaic arc lamps; insulating 
tape; wireless and radio apparatus; arc 
lamps; electric lamp bulbs; flashlights; 
electric machines for washing and dry- 
ing clothes, and dishes; electric motors 
or dynamos of 3 horsepower or less; 
paper, prepared for electrical insulation; 
electric dry batteries and parts; tele- 
phones and telegraphs and accessories; 


electrical utensils such as irons, toasters, _ 


hair dryers, stoves, and heaters; elec- 
tric fans and parts; other electrical 
apparatus, utensils, and machines, 
n. 0. s.; and electrical kerosene refrig- 
erators. 

Furthermore, on the following articles 
Paraguay reduces its import duty by 
about 75 percent and binds the surtax 
of 11 percent ad valorem: cottonseed oil, 
and oils of poppy, castor, colza, cade, cod 
liver, and similar items in pharmaceuti- 
cal form; distilled water and hydrogen 
peroxide; manufactures of albumin and 
gelatine; itch-curing specifics for 
animals; vaseline (except perfumed); 
animal products, n. o. s., employed in 
medicine; cuttings; beans, berries, bulbs, 
roots, and similar items, n. o. s.; vege- 
table extracts, juices, and oils, n. o. s., in 
pharmaceutical form; other mineral, 
chemical and pharmaceutical products, 
n. 0. s., including pharmaceutical special- 
ties and alkaloids; and all stupefacients, 
narcotics, and similar items in pharma- 
ceutical form. Finally, Paraguay removes 
the import duty and surtax of 11 percent 
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of the f. o. b. value, port of export, on 
fresh and preserved milk, malted milk 
and milk or cereal-base foods for children 
and sick people; butter; cheese; oats in 
grain, including ground oats for fodder; 
biscuits and crackers; edible flours n. o. s. 
(excluding corn and wheat flour, and 
compound flours with yeast) ; confection- 
ery, candy, and nougats; quince paste, 
and jellies and marmalades; tomato paste 
and sauce; sauces, condiments and simi- 
lar preparations; heaters, stoves, and 
similar items of iron for burning coal, 
gas, wood, or liquid combustibles; and 
praziers, heaters, stoves, and similar 
items of brass, copper or other metal, 
n. 0.5. 

The treaty further provides that any 
other existing charges, taxes, and similar 
items collected on or in connection with 
imports of the products on the schedules 
of concessions will not be increased. 

One article guarantees, reciprocally, 
freedom of commerce and navigation be- 
tween the two countries, and states that 
the citizens of either country will enjoy 
in the other country most-favored- 
nation treatment for their persons and 
goods in matters of their business or 
profession. 

The contracting parties agree not to 
create or maintain prohibitions or re- 
strictions against imports or exports of 
any product of the other, nor to take 
any measures, consular or sanitary, 
which might hinder commercial inter- 
change between the two countries, un- 
less such measures are applied equally 
to similar products imported from or 
destined to any other country. Excep- 
tion from this clause is made, however, 
for measures taken for reasons of public 
security, traffic in war material, pro- 
tection of the health of human beings, 
plants, and animals, the defense of na- 
tional wealth, whether it be of an artis- 
tic, historical, or archeological nature, 
and the removal from the country of 
gold and silver, coined or in specie. 

The treaty also provides for free trans- 
it by land, river, and through the ports 
of each country, of persons and mer- 
chandise, subject only to the payment of 
charges for actual services inherent to 
transit, but which may not be higher 
than those imposed on national products 
for the same services. 

For verification of the origin of im- 
ported merchandise either country may 
require that goods of the other to be 
accompanied by a certificate of origin, 
visaed by the authorities designated by 
the importing country. These certifi- 
cates will be visaed without charge. The 
Governments of both countries agree to 
take the necessary measures to protect 
merchandise imported from the other 
against disloyal competition in trade, 
and, to that end, to prohibit the importa- 
tion, manufacture, and sale of articles 
which carry false marks, names, inscrip- 
tions, or other direct or indirect indica- 
tions of the origin, nature, or quality of 
the article; this provision also covers the 
adulteration of, or admixture to, mer- 
chandise or products which, although 
not harmful, alter its essence and 
properties. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The two countries agree not to impede 
imports from the other through customs 
regulations, and to give sympathetic con- 
sideration to representations of the other 
country on this subject. In case of rep- 
resentations regarding sanitary laws or 
regulations, and failure of agreement, a 
mixed commission of experts will be ap- 
pointed to consider the question and sub- 
mit its recommendations. 

Should either country prohibit or re- 
strict certain exports, for emergency rea- 
sons or to solve difficulties of internal 
supply, reasonable and equitable quotas 
to the other country will be fixed, in so 
far as possible, in an endeavor to supply 
its minimum requirements. Allocation 
of the quota will be made by the import- 
ing country. Both Governments also 
agree to begin negotiations for a conven- 
tion regarding animal and vegetable 
sanitary regulations which will be put 
into effect as soon as possible. The tech- 
nical agencies of the two Governments 
will collaborate to combat plagues and 
diseases affecting agricultural and live- 
stock production in their respective terri- 
tories. 

The mixed commission charged with 
studying a customs union will also take 
into consideration the trade balance be- 
tween the two countries during the life 
of this treaty, and in case of an export 
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balance, will propose measures to restore 
equilibrium. The two countries will en- 
courage the exchange of experts, so as 
to assure reciprocal cooperation. 

One article of the treaty provides that 
empty receptacles and containers which 
accompany merchandise imported for 
consumption will be subject to the cor- 
responding tariff provisions; those which 
are marked and are used as containers 
for merchandise destined for reexporta- 
tion will be exempt from charges or re- 
strictions other than those representing 
fiscal operations. This article also con- 
tains a provision for the temporary im- 
portation under bond of containers and 
receptacles of merchandise which are to 
be sent back and used over again, pro- 
vided they are marked indelibly for iden- 
tification. 

In case of differences relative to the 
interpretation or application of the 
treaty and the conventions which may be 
signed as a result thereof, both parties 
agree not to apply measures prejudicial 
to the other before considering the rec- 
ommendations of the mixed commission 
regarding the controversy. 

The treaty will become effective 30 
days after the exchange of ratifications 
which will take place in Buenos Aires, 
and will remain in effect until 1 year 
after denunciation by either party; but 
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Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
More Factual Research Needed in International-Cartel Field 


Public policy in regard to international cartels has to be based, on the 
one hand, upon known political and economic facts, including predilections 
and prejudices, and, on the other hand, upon those major post-war objec- 
tives envisaged as desirable and attainable. 
investigations into the field of international marketing controls are very 


This situation is frequently ascribed to the secrecy of industrial private 
agreements and to the confidential nature of the data on actual returns, etc. 
This secrecy is, no doubt, a factor, but one may safely assume that the efforts 
to collect and appraise the available source material have been insufficient 
and one-sided. Even though there is an extensive literature on the subject 
of international trade, there is no reasonably complete set of studies on the 
international markets of individual commodities and services from the stand- 

The prerequisite to the formation of a sound policy toward international 
cartels is the systematic collection of source material concerning the organ- 
ization and operation of markets in the thirties. At least 30 up-to-date case 
studies are imperative in order to establish a factual basis for conclusions 
about international marketing controls before 1940. 

Such case studies should investigate technological and marketing prob- 
lems in order to determine to what extent the marketing of certain com- 
modities inevitably tends to become noncompetitive, and which commodities 
and services, in pursuance of the public interest, ought to be subject to mar- 
keting controls (dangerous drugs, public transportation and communica- 
tion facilities, armaments, explosives, etc.). * * * 

Intensive research may tentatively determine, with reference to certain 
commodities and services, the technological, commercial, financial, and legal 
conditions under which competitive elements could be newly introduced or 
maintained in an international market. 

Such research may find alternatives to those marketing-controi patterns 
which proved to be obnoxious to public interest. An investigation may re- 
sult in the discovery of conditions under which international marketing 
controls may serve usefully the purposes of sundry public international trade 


(From “International Cartels in the Post-War World,” by Ervin Hexner, of the 
University of North Carolina. Booklet reprinted from the Southern Economic 
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War Alters Character of 
Christmas Cards 


The Christmas cards that are be- 
ing opened today in the far-off 
Union of South Africa are (almost 
in their entirety) of a distinctly 
different character from _ those 
which in previous years have ex- 
pressed the seasonal good wishes 
of the Union’s inhabitants. 

The new cards are of domestic 
manufacture, and they depict gen- 
uinely indigenous South African 
flowers, animals, scenery, and fa- 
mous homes, says a British publi- 
cation. The reason that these 
have replaced the conventional 
imported cards is that the latter, 
for the first time since the outbreak 
of World War II, simply were not 
available this year. 

On the new South African cards, 
wishes are expressed in either of 
the two official languages—Afri- 
kaans or English. 
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denunciation may not be made until 2 
years after the treaty goes into effect. 

[The United States is on an unconditional 
most-favored-nation basis with Argentina 
and on a conditional most-favored-nation 
basis with Paraguay.] 

Pharmaceutical Products: Price Con- 
trol Established and Profits Limited; Im- 
port Regulations Modified, Particularly 
for Labeling.—The Argentine regulations 
applying to the importation and sale of 
foreign pharmaceutical products and to 
the manufacture and distribution of de- 
mestic products have been modified and 
considerably expanded and include the 
introduction of a complete price-control 
system, by decree No. 8891 of September 
15, 1943, of the Ministry of the Interior, 
published in the Boletin Oficial of Sep- 
tember 20, 1943, Buenos Aires. The new 
regulations are designed primarily as 
measures to safeguard public health and 
to reduce the cost of medicine to the 
public. 

The old Specialties Commission of the 
National Department of Hygiene, which 
formerly administered the registration of 
imported medicinal preparations is re- 
placed by the National Commission for 
Valuation and Control of Medicinal Prod- 
ucts, which will have complete charge of 
matters relating to the preparation and 
sale of medicinal specialties, professional 
and authorized formulas, dietetic and 
organotherapeutic products, serums, vac- 
cines, and other curative agents whether 
preventive or diagnostic (X-ray films and 
others), chemicals and drugs for human 
as well as for veterinary use. This Com- 
mission will be composed of the follow- 
ing ex officio members: 

(a) A physician from the Secretariat of 
Medical Ethics; 

(b) The Chief of the Office of Inspection 
of Pharmacies; 

(c) The Director of the Chemical Insti- 
tute; 

(d) The Director of the Bacteriological 


Institute; and the following alternate mem- 
bers: 
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(1) A physician from the Secretariat of 
Health and Social Relief; 

(2) A pharmacist from the Pharmacy In- 
spection Section; 

(3) A representative from the Chemical 
Institute; and 

(4) A representative from the Bacteriolog- 
ical Institute. 


The Argentine Pharmaceutical and 
Biochemical Federation, the manufac- 
turers of drugs and medicinal specialties, 
and the manufacturers of organothera- 
peutic products will also appoint one 
member each to the Commission, the 
president of which will be appointed an- 
nually from the members by the presi- 
dent of the National Department of Hy- 
giene. Until the Commission functions 
normally, he may increase the number 
of its members by additional appoint- 
ments from the agencies cited. 

The functions of the Commission are 
as follows: 

(a) To fix the schedule of fees to profes- 
sionals charged with the preparation of 
medicinal preparations for human and vet- 
erinary use; and 

(b) To establish schedules of maximum 
retail prices for medicinal preparations and 
diagnostic products for human and veter- 
inary use. For this purpose, account will be 
taken of the following factors: 

(1) Cost of drugs and raw materials ac- 
cording to basic prices fixed for same at the 
source by the Commission in the case of 
domestic products, and by the customs valu- 
ation in the case of imported products; 

(2) Cost of containers, labels, and fiscal 
stamps; 

(3) Cost of manufacturing and general 
overhead, established by a sworn statement 
and supported by balance statements and 
other documentation which the Commission 
may deem necessary; and 

(4) The percentage allowed for advertising, 
which may not exceed 20 percent of the totals 
reached under paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 above. 

The Commission will maintain up-to- 
date registers of national manufacturers 
and importers or representatives, with 
records of all movement of drugs, chem- 
ical products, specialties, etc., their re- 
spective marks, quantities produced or 
imported, the stability of their quality, 
the date of expiration of their effective- 
ness whenever applicable, cost data, and 
other information which will indicate at 
all times the distribution of all products 
and preparations. Wholesale druggists, 
pharmacies, laboratories, and other es- 
tablishments engaged in fractional pack- 
aging or preparation of professional 
formulas, specialties, and the like, must 
maintain a complete account of the 
source of origin of the products which 
they use, the unit price, mark, date of 
acquisition, and of consumption or other 
destination. These accounts must agree 
with the stocks as to quantity, quality, 
and mark of product. For specialties 
prepared in Argentina in accordance 
with formulas of foreign companies, the 
cost price will be adjusted by taking as 
prices of the basic ingredients the cus- 
toms valuations and documentation 
showing the real cost in the case of im- 
ported ingredients, and the prices at 
source of production in case of domestic 
ingredients. 

Manufacturers, representatives, 
agents, wholesale druggists, drug ware- 
houses, laboratories, and similar estab- 
lishments must sell their medicinal 
products, whatever their nature, exclu- 
sively to established pharmacies, and 
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may not create exclusive representations 
or other connections which might imply 
preference for specified pharmacies. 

The Department of Hygiene will estab- 
lish the minimum equipment which lab- 
oratories preparing medicinal specialties 
must have on hand; and will also draw 
up a list of medicinal specialties which 
can not be prepared with such minimum 
equipment, and are considered as thera- 
peutic products of evident necessity for 
urgent needs as established by current 
practice. Every authorized pharmacy or 
drug store must keep the products on 
this list in stock. Manufacturers or rep- 
resentatives may request the incorpora- 
tion of a product which they make or 
represent in the list of products consid- 
ered necessary and not susceptible of 
preparation, but must furnish documen- 
tary evidence to justify its inclusion in 
the list. The National Department of 
Hygiene may reject the product, but 
must give a definite reason for its re- 
jection. 

The distribution of medicinal special- 
ties in bulk or in containers other than 
those expressly authorized by the Na- 
tional Department of Hygiene is pro- 
hibited. 

Commercial establishments and im- 
porting agents of X-ray films for medica] 
diagnosis must present within 15 days 
of the promulgation of this decree (by 
October 5, 1943) a sworn declaration of 
their stocks and the cost thereof, as 
indicated by the customs valuation on 
the day they were cleared through the 
customs, and other substantiating data. 

Revision of Licenses: The National De- 
partment of Hygiene will proceed, 
through the newly established Commis- 
sion for Valuation and Control of Me- 
dicinal Products, to revise progressively 
all approved certificates for medicinal 
specialties issued prior to September 15, 
1943, and will invalidate the licenses for 
all specialties which do not have a scien- 
tific value and which do not fulfill a 
therapeutic need. 

The Commission may reject a new 
specialty when others, which are analo- 
gous, are already registered. 

From time to time, samples may be 
requested from stocks of producers, con- 
cessionaires, or sellers, with which the 
Commission will make qualitative and 
quantitative analyses to determine 
whether the composition agrees with that 
registered and authorized by the National 
Department of Hygiene. If the analysis 
indicates that the product does not cor- 
respond to the authorized formula, the 
license will be automatically canceled 
and penalties prescribed by the penal 
code will be imposed. (The foregoing 
provisions have long existed in the Ar- 
gentine basic regulations for the regis- 
tration, importation, and sale of medici- 
nal and pharmaceutical preparations.) 
Samples removed from the trade for 
analysis must be replaced, without 
charge, by the producer, importer, or 
representative, upon presentation of a 
receipt issued by the National Depart- 
ment of Hygiene at the time the samples 
are taken. 

When a new product is presented for 
approval it must be accompanied by 
documentation establishing the real cost 
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price and an estimate of the retail price. 
The commercial names adopted for spe- 
cialties may not set forth nor make al- 
lusion to any specific physiological ac- 
tion. The operation of fractioning of 
drugs and specialties of foreign origin is 
subject to the same control as applies to 
Argentine products, as regards the prep- 
aration itself, as to the method by which 
the fractioning is carried out, and with 
respect to the technician in charge of the 
operation. 

Labeling Requirements: Medicinal 
specialties will be classified according to 
their composition into two groups as 
follows: (a) For free sale; and (b) for 
sale under prescription. In all cases the 
label must indicate, in clearly visible 
form, the type of sale authorized, as 
well as the retail price set by the 
Commission. 

Opotherapic specialties must show on 
their inner and outer labels their com- 
plete and exact formula. 

The addition of the words “pure” or 
“purest” to the name of any medicinal 
preparation, in cases where the words 
are not applicable or would imply supe- 
riority, is prohibited. 

The word “innocuous,” which implies 
harmless action without certifying the 
specific curative property for a deter- 
mined disease, is prohibited on all 
medicinal products. 

The inner and outer labels of medic- 
inal preparations having a limited period 
of efficacy must show the date of prep- 
aration and of expiration of the curative 
or useful action, also the precautions 
which should be taken for the conserva- 
tion of the product. 

Price Control: The retail prices will 
be fixed by the Commission and will be 
uniform for the entire country, but will 
not apply to exports. Products imported 
in their final containers must be sold 
at the basic price determined by the cus- 
toms valuation and documents indicat- 
ing the real cost. For imported products 
which are divided and repackaged in 
Argentina, the cost of the container and 
stamp charge will be added to the real 
cost of each unit. The retail price will 
become effective for each product 30 
days after the price is set by the 
Commission. 

For purposes of fixing the price, pro- 
ducers must present, in the order of 
preference, the list of specialties which 
they prepare. Price fixing will be done 
by the Commission proportionately to 
the number of products presented by 
each manufacturer. 

After the 30-day period following the 
establishment of the price for a given 
product, the manufacturers, importers, 
or representatives must exchange the 
products approved, and credit the phar- 
macies or wholesale druggists with the 
corresponding price difference. Pending 
the effective date of fixed prices, phar- 
macies will maintain the prices obtaining 
up to that time. 

The retail] price set by the commission 
may not be discounted in any way, either 
for quantity purchases, for special terms 
of payment, or for compensation of any 
kind. 

Limitation of Profits: The Commis- 
sion, after establishing the real cost 
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of a product, will add 20 percent as net 
profit to the manufacturer, and succes- 
sively 13 percent additional for the 
wholesale druggist, and 30 percent for 
the pharmacy. These percentages will 
be calculated progressively on the respec- 
tive costs, and will include freight and 
packing charges for the account of the 
manufacturer or the wholesale druggist, 
whichever makes the shipment. The 
sales price of the wholesale druggist will 
apply on direct sales from the manufac- 
turer or the representative to the 
pharmacy. 

On medicinal preparations having 
limited periods of efficacy, the net profit 
allowed the manufacturer is 25 percent, 
but he must exchange the product free 
of charge when it ceases to be effective. 

On imported specialties the represent- 
atives will be allowed a net profit of 6 
percent. 

Circulation of Free Samples Pro- 
hibited: The circulation of free samples 
for whatever use is prohibited. 

For the purpose of introducing new 
products which need to have their effi- 
cacy made known, the National Depart- 
ment of Hygiene may authorize consign- 
ments of a specialty, free of all cost and 
packed in original containers, to those 
services and other charitable hospital 
establishments specializing in the dis- 
eases for which the products are in- 
tended. In each case, however, the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue will be notified 
for the collection of internal taxes, and 
the amount that may be given away 
without charge will be fixed by the De- 
partment of Hygiene. 

The containers of these products must 
have an outer cover on which the words 
“Gratis para Hospitales” (Free for 
Hospitals) must appear, together with a 
numeration of the units destined for 
that purpose. These products must be 
delivered to the pharmacies of those 
establishments, or if they have no 
pharmacy, to the administration office, 
and a special account of the use of these 
samples must be kept with the corres- 
ponding physicians’ prescriptions. After 
6 months of experimentation, the au- 
thorization for this procedure will cease 
automatically. Infractions of these pro- 
visions regarding samples will be 
punished by a fine of 500 pesos or suspen- 
sion of employment, and, in case of a 
second offense, by the cancelation of 
the circulation of the product. 

Laboratories and wholesale druggists 
may donate their products to hospitals 
and other charitable social establish- 
ments after prior authorization of the 
National Department of Hygiene. This 
authorization will be granted only when 
it does not involve concealed propaganda 
which would be detrimental to other 
similar products, and where the medica- 
tion may replace another or it consti- 
tutes something therapeutically new. 
The procedure in these instances is the 
same as mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph. 

The decree empowers the president of 
the National Department of Hygiene to 
extend all periods of time specified in the 
decree. 


[These regulations are in addition and 
complemental to those outlined in the cir- 
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cular F. T. No. 259, dated February 3, 1940, 
“Argentina—Regulations Governing the 
Registration, Importation and Sale of Medici- 
nal and Pharmaceutical Preparations and 
Allied Products,” and to those announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 16, 
1943. Since the Argentine customs valua- 
tions are to be considered in fixing the price 
of imported pharmaceutical products, the 
American Republics Unit, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, will be glad to 
advise exporters of the customs valuations 
applying to their products. Inquiries may 
be addressed directly to the American Re- 
publics Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or to any 
of the Field Offices of the Department of 
Commerce.] 


Belgian Congo 
and 
Ruanda-Urundi 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Tire-Retreading and Repair Supplies: 
Import Duty Reduced.—A reduced im- 
port duty of 5 percent ad valorem was 
granted in Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi for specified supplies for retread- 
ing and repairing pneumatic tires, effec- 
tive from February 24, 1943, by ordinance 
law No. 61/Fin. Dou. of February 24, 
published in the Bulletin Administratif 
of February 25. 

The supplies to which the reduced rate 
applies are: (a) Bands and sheets of 
rubber, not vulcanized and not cut to 
size; (b) prepared pieces, composed of 
several thicknesses of gummed cloth 
embedded in a mass of nonvulcanized 
rubber; and (c) special glues to assure 
adhesion of the above-mentioned prod- 
ucts when vulcanized. 

(The regular import duty on rubber 
manufactures, except shoes, is 18 percent 
ad valorem, and the rate on finished tires 
is 5 percent ad valorem.) 

Import-License Fee Fixed; Formalities 
for Obtaining Licenses—An import- 


license fee of 0.20 percent, calculated on 
the amount of foreign exchange for im- 
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portation covered by each license and 
payable at the time the exchange is 
granted, was fixed in Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi by ordinance No. 44/Ap- 
pro. of February 10, 1943, effective from 
February 15, and published in the Bul- 
letin Administratif of February 10. 
Formalities for obtaining import li- 
censes and exchange permits were an- 
nounced in a series of Notices to the 
Public published in the Bulletin Admi- 
nistratif of April 2, 10, and 25, 1943. 
[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 


ber 11, 1948, for announcement of revised 
import license and exchange control.] 


Bolivia 
Exchange and Finance 


Sale of Foreign Exchange by Banks 
Restricted.—The Ministry of Finance has 
issued regulations restricting the sale of 
foreign exchange by banks, and is pre- 
paring a list of nonessential imports for 
which exchange will not be made avail- 
able. It is estimated that this will result 
in a reduction of from 20 to 30 percent in 
the sale of exchange, compared with ear- 
lier months of the year. 

Restricting sales of exchange by banks 
is effected by the fixing of quotas. Quotas 
for banks totaled $1,000,000 in November 
1943, compared with an average of about 
$1,500,000 per month during the first 10 
months of the year. No quota is fixed 
for the Central Bank, but that institution 
also is reported to be limiting its sales 
of exchange for imports. 


Brazil 


Transport and Communications 


Railway Receipts—The 1942 receipts 
of the Great Western of Brazil Railway 
Co., Ltd., which serves the eastern bulge 
of Brazil, are reported by a foreign tech- 
nical publication to have reached the 
highest level since 1929. 

Tonnage of the two principal crops, 





Finland’s “Share the Room” 
Proposal 
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Recent reports from Finland say 
that building construction is prac- 
tically at a standstill in the north- 
ern Republic (whose entire econ- 
omy is being gravely affected by 
the continuing war with the Soviet 
Union), and that in the larger 
cities the housing situation is tak- 
ing on the aspect of a genuine 
crisis. 

This distressing shortage of 
available rooms to rent has re- 
portedly caused the Helsinki Gov- 
ernment to consider a scheme 
whereby people in possesion of 
large apartments occupied by only 
a few persons would be required, by 
official orders, to rent part of their 
rooms. 
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sugar and cotton products, amounted to 
1,264,422 tons, a decrease of 268,426 tons 
compared with 1941, but receipts from 
other traffic substantially advanced. 


Canada 


Economic Conditions 


Important changes in the price-wage 
control system, the adoption of a new 
labor code, the leveling out of produc- 
tion in munitions-making industries, and 
the success of the Fifth Victory Loan 
campaign have been the main features of 
business in Canada in recent weeks. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE IN WaGE CONTROL 
ANNOUNCED 


On December 10, the Government 
made public its long-awaited action on 
the labor and wage situation resulting 
from the extensive inquiry conducted 
during the summer by the National War 
Labor Board. The present form of wage 
control which tied in wage bonuses with 
the official cost-of-living index will be 
dropped. The cost-of-living bonus pres- 
ently being paid will be continued on the 
November 15 basis, but it will be added 
to, and become part of, basic wage rates, 
and no further increase in the bonus will 
be granted. 

The change represents a new attempt 
to deal with the rise in production costs 
which has been making it difficult to 
operate under price ceilings without pay- 
ment of price-control subsidies. “The 
Government believes,” said the Prime 
Minister in an advance announcement of 
the new order, “that by holding the cost 
of living at the present level it will afford 
a more adequate safeguard of the basic 
living standard of labor than was pro- 
vided by the cost-of-living bonus. If the 
cost of living rises more than 3 percent 
and remains at that level for 2 consecu- 
tive months, the Government will review 
the whole program of price control and 
take appropriate action.” 


NATIONAL LaBOR BOARD ENLARGED— 
POWERS INCREASED 


The new regulations place the primary 
responsibility for stabilization of wages 
directly on the shoulders of an enlarged 
National War Labor Board which will 
have “direction and control” over re- 
gional boards and is the latest develop- 
ment in the Government’s attempt to 
check increasing demands for higher 
wages. 

The Board will no longer be bound to 
apply a standard of comparing wages in 
one plant or industry with those in other 
plants or industries, but will take as the 
standard the removal of “gross inequal- 
ities and injustices.” In this connection, 
national and regional boards have been 
given the power to order decreases in 
wage rates which such boards may find 
to be unsound or to create “gross in- 
equalities.” 

Regulations designed to prevent indi- 
rect remuneration of employees through 
bonuses or loans also are tightened, al- 
though Christmas bonuses are still legal, 
provided they do not exceed $25. An 
incentive wage system may, however, be 
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introduced where it will increase produc- 
tion without increasing the production 
cost per unit. 

In announcing the new regulations the 
Prime Minister pointed out to labor that 
notwithstanding the previous wage con- 
trols, War Labor Boards, during the past 
2 years, had dealt with 40,000 applica- 
tions for wage adjustments affecting 
2,500,000 workers, and had granted an 
increase of more than $150,000,000 in 
payments to wage earners. 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING, ARBITRATION OF 
LABOR DISPUTES COMPULSORY 


Also announced, was a new labor code 
to provide for compulsory collective bar- 
gaining, compulsory arbitration of dis- 
putes, and the establishment of improved 
machinery for determining the bargain- 
ing agency in cases of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. Penalty clauses for violations of 
the collective bargaining regulations of 
the new order are more severe than those 
previously in effect. Jail sentences as 
well as fines now may be imposed on em- 
ployers or employees found guilty of in- 
fractions. It becomes a violation of the 
order for an employer to cause a lock-out 
in an effort to prevent his workers from 
making an application to a labor board; 
and workers who strike for higher wages 
than those ordered by the board or in 
protest against a board order are subject 
to stiff penalties. 


War PRODUCTION FLATTENING OUT 


It seems fairly clear now that war 
production has reached its peak. Muni- 
tions output is still at a very high level, 
and two large-scale war-industry proj- 
ects—synthetic rubber and aviation gas- 
oline—are only now coming into full 
operation. Nevertheless, some tapering 
off in war production is in progress, as 
cutbacks in several types of equipment 
have been made. Some contracts for 
Liberty-type cargo vessels have been can- 
celed. Production of guns and ammuni- 
tion has been curtailed. In line with the 
reduction in ammunition output, the 
explosives program has been cut. 

Curtailment in the production of cargo 
ships, ordnance, and shells makes more 
steel available for such essential equip- 
ment. as railway rolling stoc: and agri- 
cultural implements. A limited easing 
of restrictions on the use of metals is 
being made to supply essential civilian 
and export needs. Restrictions on the 
use and exportation of heavy steel em- 
ployed chiefly in the construction of 
buildings, bridges, towers, and tanks, and 
on machinery installations, have been 
lifted. Builders need no longer obtain 
permits from the Steel Controller to pur- 
chase the structural steel types now on 
the open market, but, because of man- 
power and other materials shortages, 
they still need a license from the Con- 
struction Controller to build a plant cost- 
ing more than $2,500 or any other type 
of building costing more than $500. 

Aluminum scrap is being released for 
the production of consumer goods. 
Some of Canada’s large capacity for the 
production of explosives has been con- 
verted to the manufacture of fertilizers. 

In the textile industry, more plant ca- 
pacity has been released to relieve the 
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shortage of civilian goods, now that mili- 
tary orders have slackened and ample 
stocks for the armed forces have been 
built up. Adequate supplies of raw wool 
and cotton are available, but production 
of a larger volume of civilian goods de- 
pends on getting more workers. Labor 
shortages are the main problem in cot- 
ton-textile mills where output in October 
was the lowest for any month since the 
beginning of the war. 


LIQUIDATION OF SURPLUS WarR MATERIALS 


Looking toward the future and the 
transition from war to a peacetime econ- 
omy, plans have been formulated to dis- 
pose of surplus war materials. A Crown 
Assets Allocation Committee is being es- 
tablished to obtain information from all 
Government agencies regarding actual 
or prospective surplus materials, equip- 
ment, and plants; to advise the cabinet 
on their retention, use, or disposal; and 
to study the effect, on the Canadian 
economy, of the disposal of particular 
assets either at home or abroad. Find- 
ings of the committee will be made to the 
cabinet through the Minister of Muni- 
tions and Supply, head of the war pro- 
curement agency. Final responsibility 
for decisions on policy regarding the dis- 
posal of assets will rest with the Cabinet. 

Actual disposition of surpluses will be 
carried out by a Government company, 
War Assets Corporation, Ltd., which is 


being set up to hold, operate, or sell the ° 


property turned over to it. War Assets 
Corporation will be assisted by advisory 
committees which will furnish advice on 
problems in their particular field. As 
war needs slacken, the new materials 
and properties held by other wartime 
Government companies will be turned 
over to War Assets Corporation for dis- 
posal. Eventually the new company will 
be dealing with such assets as stockpiles 
of raw materials, Government-owned 
machine tools, machinery and war 
plants and the surplus equipment and 
properties of the armed forces. 

“Establishment of Government ma- 
chinery to dispose of war surpluses,” the 
Prime Minister said, “should help to re- 
lieve the anxieties of those who are 
apprehensive lest unneeded war mate- 
rials should be liquidated suddenly and 
without consideration of the effect gen- 
erally on the national economy and par- 
ticularly on employment.” 


PRODUCTION OF FOREST AND MINING IN- 
DUSTRIES RESTRICTED BY LABOR SHORT- 
AGES 


While the over-all position is still one 
of manpower shortages, the lack of ade- 
quate labor forces is most pronounced 
in the forest, base-metal, and coal-min- 
ing industries. There are not enough 
workers in the bush to cut the pulpwood 
required to fill the increased demand for 
pulp products. The squeeze on supplies 
has brought additional control measures 
in Canada. 

Manufacture and sale of paperboard 
shipping containers have been placed 
on a priority basis to provide adequate 
packaging for munitions and essential 
foods. Use of paper boxes for wholesale 
and retail deliveries and for packaging 
footwear, cosmetics, and a number of 
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other articles has been placed on a quota 
basis. Paper used for printing business 
forms, catalogs, books, direct mail ad- 
vertising, and other printed matter has 
been placed under a permit system to 
conserve paper stocks. Because of the 
inadequate supply of wood pulp, in both 
Canada and the United States, further 
cuts in newsprint usage in the United 
States are forecast for the first quarter 
of 1944. This curtailment will affect 
the operating rate of Canadian news- 
print mills which supply a large percent- 
age of American newsprint require- 
ments. 


STRIKE IN WESTERN COAL MINES 


Over the past few months coal pro- 
duction has been improving slightly, 
though output is still handicapped by 
manpower shortages. This modest im- 
provement received a set-back in No- 
vember when 8,500 miners in Alberta and 
British Columbia went on strike for an 
increase in wage rates. After a 12-day 
stoppage, the miners returned to work 
after a substantial part of their wage de- 
mand had been granted. The pay in- 
crease was passed along to consumers 
when higher prices for western domestic 
coal were authorized. The alternative 
of using subsidies was rejected, the Gov- 
ernment believing it better to let the cost 
of living rise rather than to use sub- 
sidies to offset the wage increase. Other 
difficulties with coal production and coal 
prices are in prospect. Miners in the 
Nova Scotia pits are seeking a retroac- 
tive pay increase, with a strike threat 
in the offing if their application for 
higher wages is not granted. 


ALUMINUM WORKERS RETURN TO JOBS 


The 2,000 workers who went on strike 
at the aluminum plant in Shawinigan 
Falls returned to work after the Quebec 
Provincial Government established 
boards of inquiry to investigate working 
conditions at the plant. The controversy 
centered on the number of aluminum re- 
duction pots that each worker is expected 
to tend, a winter-schedule change from 7 
to 8 pots precipitating the shut-down. 
While this dispute is being arbitrated, 
another commission has been appointed 
to settle the long-standing controversy 
at the Arvida aluminum plant where an 
AFL-affiliated union and a provincial 
union are each seeking recognition as the 
collective bargaining agent. 


MINOR GAIN IN RETAIL SALES 


The dollar volume of retail sales made 
a mild recovery in September, when con- 
sumer spending was 3 percent higher 
than in September 1942. This modest 
increase followed a decline in August 
when, for the first time since the war 
began, retail sales fell below the corre- 
sponding month of the preceding year. 
Nondurable goods accounted for the 
September rise. Sales of consumer dur- 
able goods again declined. 

Department stores have not kept up 
their sales volumes to the same extent 
as retail outlets in rural districts. For 
the first 9 months of 1943, dollar turn- 
over in department stores was at about 
the same level as last year. This repre- 
sents a declining sales trend in which the 
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principal factor is the contraction in con- 
sumer durable goods. Sales of household 
electrical appliances were off by 33 per- 
cent, radios and musical instruments by 
20 percent, hardware and kitchen utensils 
by 12 percent, and furniture and bedding 


by a like amount. These declines, of 
course, reflect restrictions on the produc- 
tion of goods involving the use of critical 
materials. Sales of nondurable goods in- 
creased. More money was spent on wom- 
en’s and children’s apparel, toilet articles, 
small wares, stationery, and books than 
in 1942. 


SUCCESS OF THE FIFTH VICTORY LOAN 


Canada’s Fifth Victory Loan, the larg- 
est financing operation ever undertaken 
in the Dominion, was an outstanding suc- 
cess. When the campaign closed on 
November 6, not only had the $1,200,- 
000,000 objective been exceeded, but more 
individuals had bought bonds than in any 
previous war-loan drive. Although final 
results have not yet been announced, 
preliminary returns indicated that the 
loan was oversubscribed by $138,000,000. 
Proceeds of this issue which raised 
$1,309,000,000, together with the highly 
successful Fourth Victory Loan offered in 
April 1943, will make up the deficit in the 
budget which is not covered by tax 
receipts. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Canada’s exports in October (exclud- 
ing gold) were valued at $260,000,000. 
This is by far the largest total for any 
October in the war years. Impressive as 
the figure is, October’s outflow of goods 
did not equal the year’s high, dropping 
14 percent below the all-time record ship- 
ments in July. 

For the 10 months ended October 31, 
exports were valued at $2,379,000,000, 
an increase of $489,000,000 over 1942. 
About 38 percent of the 10 months’ ex- 
ports were consigned to the United 
States and 35 percent to the United 
Kingdom. The remaining 27 percent— 
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supplies valued at $630,000,000—went to 
other countries. 

Canada’s imports in October amounted 
to $163,000,000. Although this was a 19 
percent gain over September, and a war- 
time ‘peak, the month-by-month volume 
of imports has not varied a great deal 
in comparison with that of last year. 
For the 10-month period, imports were 
valued at $1,440,000,000, an increase of 
only 4 percent over 1942. Some slight 
shifts in sources of supply have occurred 
during the year—a lower volume of im- 
ports from the United Kingdom and 
other parts of the British Empire, and 
more goods from the United States and 
other countries. In the first 10 months, 
82 percent of Canada’s imports came 
from the United States, compared with 
79 percent in the corresponding period 
last year. 


AGRICULTURE 


Canadian wheat production in 1943 
is now estimated at 293,700,000 bushels, 
compared with the high yield of 592,- 
700,000 last year, and 299,400,000 in 1941. 
The fall wheat crop in Ontario is only 
13,200,000 bushels as against 23,400,000 
bushels in 1942. Ordinarily, only 
5,000,000 or 6,000,000 bushels of such 
wheat are marketed for milling, chiefly 
for pastry flours; this year the amount 
Was even less. Consequently, all deliv- 
ery quota restrictions have been lifted 
on Alberta winter wheat, about 300,000 
bushels of which were produced. 

Every effort has been made to move 
grain into eastern positions before the 
close of lake navigation, and freight cars 
are being allocated to country elevators 
with the shortest haul, temporarily 
changing the usual arrangements for 
allotting cars. Country elevators in 
western Canada, however, are still con- 
gested—on November 11, they held 204,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat and 40,000,000 
bushels of other grain, as compared with 
203,000,000 bushels of wheat and 30,000,- 
000 bushels of other grains a year ago. 

Effective November 15, the subsidy to 
wheat bought for feeding livestock was 
raised from 8 cents to 25 cents per 
bushel, but it now applies only to grade 
4 Northern and to other grades equally 
or lower priced by the Wheat Board. 
This action was taken to restore the 
situation upset by the recent raising of 
the government’s price on wheat to the 
$1.25 base for No. 1 Northern. Little 
feed wheat has been coming to market 
recently, so the already acute shortage 
of feed grains in eastern Canada has 
been aggravated. This shortage, plus 
the higher price of grains, is forcing a 
heavy liquidation of hogs. 

Restrictions on slaughterings:-for the 
domestic market have been lifted, and 
weekly marketings have risen to record 
levels—around 200,000. Packing plants 
are scarcely able to handle the volume, 
which is in addition to seasonally heavy 
marketings of other livestocks. Con- 
sumption of more pork and less beef is 
indicated. 

More kinds of fresh vegetables have 
been made subject to price ceilings, and, 
as a complementary measure, export 
permits are being required. Import per- 
mits of fresh fruits and vegetables have 
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New Zealand, Too, Is Short 
of. Pennies 


The United States, it would ap- 
pear, is by no means the only 
ccuntry that is experiencing cer- 
tain inconveniences today in con- 
sequence of an insufficient supply 
of coins of the smaller denomina- 
tions. A report just received from 
New Zealand says that a rather em- 
barrrassing shortage of small 
coins, particularly pennies, has 
been in evidence in that Dominion 
in recent months. 

The chief cause of this shortage 
is stated to be the retention (on a 
somewhat extensive scale) of coins 
as sOuvenirs by troops from other 
countries now stationed in New 
Zealand. Another contributing 
factor is to be found in the “odd 
sums” needed as a result of price 
orders issued by the New Zealand 
administrative agency that corre- 
sponds to our own O. P. A. 
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been required since November 2. A Gov- 
ernment concern, the Wartime Food 
Corporation, is being reorganized to pay 
import subsidies on fresh fruits and 
vegetables. The canned supply of vege- 
tables, which has been banned from sale 
to retailers since July 26, was released 
for sale on and after November 15. Con- 
trolled distribution by the trade rather 
than by consumer rationing will be 
followed because of vast differences be- 
tween areas and individuals in their re- 
quirements. (From a report from Vice 
Consul Katherine E. O’Connor, Ottawa.) 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Amendments to the War Exchange 
Conservation Act, 1940.—Total prohibi- 
tion under the War Exchange Conserva- 
tion Act, 1940, of imports into Canada 
from nonsterling areas of nuts of all 
kinds, shelled or not, has been removed 
by an order in council of October 26, 1943, 
which amended the act according to 
customs memorandum issued by the De- 
partment of National Revenue, Ottawa, 
November 1. 

As a result of the amendment, nuts of 
all kinds may now be imported from the 
United States. Similar imports from 
oversea sources continue to be prohib- 
ited, except under permit issued on the 
advice of the Shipping Priorities Com- 
mittee under terms of Customs Memo- 
randum W. M. No. 89, issued February 11 
of this year and announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 20. 

An amendment to the same Act, an- 
nounced in a customs memorandum of 
September 21, removed the total prohi- 
bition on imports of lemon, orange, 
grapefruit, and citron rinds sulfured or 
in brine, olives and cherries (sulfured 
or in brine, not bottled), and fruits and 
nuts (pickled or preserved in salt, brine, 
oil, or any other manner) , whatever their 
origin. 

It is suggested that owners of the 
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booklet, Preparing Shipments to Canada 
(International Reference Service, July 
1941), record the following changes in 
their copies: 

Delete the following items from part 1 
of schedule 1: 

109.—Nuts of all kinds, n. o. p., including 
shelled peanuts, n. o. p. 

114.—Nuts, shelled, n. o. p. 

105a.—Lemon, orange, grapefruit, and 
citron rinds, sulfured or in brine 

105b.—Olives and cherries, sulfured or in 
brine, not botiled. 

105c.—Fruits and nuts, pickled or pre- 
served in salt, brine, oil or any other man- 
ner, n. oO. p. 

Delete the following item from part 2 
of schedule 1: 

109a.—Peanuts, green, in the shell or not 
further processed than shelled. 


Ceylon 


Economic Conditions 


Graphite Prices Reduced for 1944.— 
The Commissioner of Commodity Pur- 
chases has made public the prices which 
will be paid for Ceylon graphite by the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Supply. Al- 
though prices have been high, graphite 
producers have been hopeful for an in- 
crease. The new price list, however, in- 
dicates a reduction of approximately 10 
percent on crucible grade, and 20 per- 
cent and 25 percent on amorphous and 
fly dust, respectively. Present prices, in 
effect since December 10, 1942, will con- 
tinue through December 31, 1943. 

It is announced also that the total 
quantity of graphite required in 1944 will 
be approximately 14,000 long tons. 


Exchange and Finance 


Goal of National Loan Oversub- 
scribed.—The goal of 10,000,000 rupees 
for a “War Savings Week,” launching 
Ceylon’s National Loan of 125,000,000 
rupees, was oversubscribed in the first 
few minutes after the loan was opened 
on October 23. The goal was then raised 
to 20,000,000 rupees, which was fully sub- 
scribed within the next 2 hours. Finally, 
the target was set at 30,000,000 rupees. 
At the week’s end, a total of 36,936,722 
rupees ($11,125,415.54) had been sub- 
scribed. 

[Announcement of this loan was made in 
detail in the ForeIGn COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
November 6, 1943.] 

Financial Report for October.—Esti- 
mates of revenue and expenditure for 
October 1943 (the first month of the fiscal 
year) show a continuation of the strong 
position that has characterized Ceylon’s 
Government finances of late. Revenue 
for the month is shown as 18,587,035 
rupees and expenditure as 12,622,384 ru- 
pees, resulting in a surplus of 5,964,651 
rupees which may be compared with a 
surplus of 5,529,637 rupees in October 
1942. (The Ceylon rupee is worth 


$0.301202.) 
Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ministers of Foreign Affairs Sign Joint 
Declaration Looking to Eventual Free 
Trade and Connection of Their National 
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Air Services.—The Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of Chile and Peru signed a joint 
declaration at Lima on November 7, 1943, 
setting out their intention to appoint 
commissions to study the possibility of 
gradually establishing free trade between 
the two countries, and to have studies 
made looking to the connection of their 
respective national air services. 

After their studies are finished, the 
national commissions will unite as a 
Mixed Commission to consider jointly 
their respective findings. 

The air navigation studies are to be 
carried out by their respective technical 
aeronautics authorities, within the 
framework of international agreements, 
for the purpose of connecting the two 
air services and thus facilitating the 
transportation of passengers, mail, and 
cargo, for the benefit of Chilean-Peru- 
vian trade. 


Colombia 


Transport and Communication 


Projected Highway.—A projected 
highway between Cartagena and Medel- 
lin, Colombia, would open vast regions 
now almost completely unpopulated and 
would promote an exchange of products 
between the mountainous interior of Co- 
lombia and the coastal region. This 
road has been completed almost to San 
Juan. From there to Ovejas the road 
is merely a trail, but at Ovejas it joins 
the Magangue-Tolu highway, continuing 
to Sahagun. From Sahagun there are 
only dry-weather and horseback trails to 
Medellin, 


Costa Rica 


Economic Conditions 


Further improvement in the shipping 
situation, in October, had a beneficial 
effect on Costa Rican business activities, 
particularly on retail trade. Suspension 
of work on the Military Highway had 
not, thus far, caused any appreciable 
unemployment, but instead had enabled 
other enterprises to obtain needed labor. 
The elimination of the high wages paid 
for highway work acted as a deterrent to 
inflation and had a stabilizing effect on 
the cost of living, which had continued 
its downward trend. A number of new 
houses have been constructed in San 
Jose, which, with the departure of Amer- 
icans formerly employed on the Highway, 
should alleviate the housing shortage. 
Basic agricultural industries, with the 
exception of cocoa, were in sound condi- 
tion, although exports were at a low level 
during October. Certain business firms 
in Limon were not in agreement with the 
prices fixed by the Junta de Abastos 
(General Supply Board) of that city for 
rice and beans, claiming that because of 
the low price they could not afford to 
deal in them. Consequently, the Prov- 
ince of Limon has experienced a shortage 
of those commodities. 


AGRICULTURE 


Coffee exports to the United States 
decreased, as compared with October 
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1942, but were well above the low export 
figure for September of this year. Ex- 
porters pointed out that the industry 
was in good condition, but that the 
month of October is a season of small 
exports and shipping was still inadequate 
for bulky commodities such as coffee. 

Banana shipments had declined stead- 
ily for 3 months. 

The cocoa industry was, in October, 
just beginning to recover from the heavy 
spring storms which resulted in the loss 
of practically the entire crop during the 
preceding quarter. As reported for Sep- 
tember, the industry probably will be 
seriously affected until the new crop 
ripens in March. However, cocoa is not 
exported in accordance with seasonal 
production, since large quantities are 
kept in warehouses throughout the year, 
ready to be shipped as orders are re- 
ceived. September exports, although 
less than in August, represented an in- 
crease over those of September 1942. 
The higher prices paid in Mexico and 
Colombia have resulted in edging out 
other buyers. 

Two large shipments of citrus fruits 
and garden vegetables to the Canal Zone, 
as well as sales to highway agencies, were 
made during October by the Food and 
Nutrition Division of Inter-American 
Affairs. 

The United Fruit Co. recently had 
transferred between 200 and 300 laborers 
from its west coast banana plantations 
to its two abaca plantations at Monte- 
verde and Good Hope, on the east coast. 
Slightly more than 2,000 workers are em- 
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New All-Cargo Air Line 
Established in Venezuela 
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A new all-cargo air service, Aero- 
vias Venezolanas, S. A. (Avensa), 
to operate within Venezuela, has 
been organized and will begin op- 
erations shortly, serving interior 
points in that country. 

The new line, to which Pan 
American World Airways will con- 
tribute technical guidance and in 
which it will have a minority stock 
interest, will carry air cargo on a 
charter basis between points in the 
interior of Venezuela, as far south 
as Santa Elena, in the vicinity of 
diamond fields. 

Until larger equipment can be 
obtained, enabling Avensa to carry 
on more extensive operations, the 
company will operate on irregular 
schedules with three Ford tri-motor 
planes, a type that has proved 
highly successful in cargo and pas- 
senger operations in Cuba, Colom- 
bia, and Central America. 

While Venezuela is the world’s 
third-largest petroleum producer, 
with vast mineral and forest re- 
serves and with a wide variety of 
agricultural products, much of the 
Republic’s potential natural re- 
sources have heretofore remained 
unexplored because of a lack of 
adequate transportation facilities. 
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ployed on these plantations, which com- 
prise 11,500 acres and were reported to 
be making excellent progress. 


PRICES AND CosT OF LIVING 


The general cost-of-living index, com- 
piled by the National Bank of Costa 
Rica, continued to fall, standing at 164.3 
for October, compared with 167.16 for 
September and 179.15 for June. Whole- 
sale prices followed suit—the index be- 
ing 163.11 for October, compared with 
166.89 for September and 190.07 for May. 
The indexes for October 1942 were, re- 
spectively, 141.43 and 150.99. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION 


A project of law was submitted to the 
Costa Rican Congress during October 
which would guarantee minimum prices 
for basic food products, such as corn, 
beans, rice, and potatoes. It was an- 
ticipated that the passage of this law 
would insure the farmers of minimum 
profits and a stable market, as well as 
Government assistance, which should 
increase to a great extent the agricul- 
tural output of Costa Rica. 


Tarif{fs and Trade Controls 


Beans <Accorded Duty-Free Entry 
Under Prior Permit.—Beans (frijoles) 
may be imported into Costa Rica free of 
duty and customs surcharges while the 
state of war exists and while, in tHe 
opinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
domestic production is insufficient to 
meet the country’s needs, according to 
a Presidential decree, published and ef- 
fective November 5, 1943. To obtain ex- 
emption from duty prior permission 
must be obtained from the Secretary of 
the Treasury. This permit will be 
granted when the importer obligates 
himself to sell the beans immediately at 
a profit of not more than 15 percent of 
the principal value and costs, as verified 
by the Junta Central de Abastos (Central 
Supply Board). 

Copra to Remain Dutiable at Higher 
Rate—The Costa Rican decree re- 
classifying copra with a reduced duty 
of 0.04 colon per gross kilogram to be 
effective October 15, 1943, has been can- 
celed by Presidential decree No. 70, also 
effective October 15, 1943. This leaves 
the rate of import duty on copra un- 
changed at 0.75 colon per gross kilogram. 

|See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 6, 1943, for announcement of the re- 
classification of copra at the lower rate of 
duty. | 

Water Paints Reclassified at Lower 
Rate of Duty—Paints in paste, to be 
prepared with water only, have been re- 
classified in the Costa Rican import 
tariff and made dutiable at 0.20 colon 
per gross kilogram, instead of 0.40 colon 
as heretofore, by Presidential decree No. 
77, promulgated November 12, 1943, and 
effective January 1, 1944. 


Cuba 


Exchange and Finance 


Budgetary Surplus—Receipts of the 
Cuban regular budget during the period 
from January 1 to November 20, 1943, 
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Some Striking Facts on the Gold Situation 


A recent number of the League of Nations Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, 
published by the League Mission at Princeton, N. J., contains special tables 
showing world production of gold in the years 1933 through 1942, and 
recorded central gold reserves at the end of December 1929 and 1935 through 
1942, and at the end of June 1942 and 1943, expressed in millions of old 
United States gold dollars. 

World production of gold, outside the Soviet Union, reached a record fig- 
ure of 1,130,000 kilograms (36,300,000 ounces) in 1940, declining to about 
1,120,000 kilograms (36,000,000 ounces) in 1941 and to an estimated 1,000,000 
kilograms (32,000,000 ounces) in 1942. 

The Union of South Africa accounted for more than 38 percent of world 
output (outside of the Soviet Union) in 1940, Canada for more than 14 per- 
cent, the United States for more than 13 percent, Australia for 4 to 5 
percent, and the Philippine Islands for 3 percent; about two-thirds of the 
aggregate originated within the confines of the British Empire. 

Production in 1942 decreased in practically all countries, whether large 
or small producers, for which data are shown: there was a drop of 27 per- 
cent in the United States, of 23 percent in Australia, of 9 percent in Canada, 
and of 2 percent in the Union of South Africa. 

No precise figures are available for the Soviet Union’s production; private 
estimates for 1937 ranged from 136,000 kilograms (4,400,000 ounces) to 
168,000 kilograms (5,400,000 ounces). 

The total of recorded central gold reserves outside Soviet Russia rose 
from 10,246,000,000 of old gold dollars at the end of 1929 to about 18,016,- 
000,000 at the end of 1942, an increase of some 75 percent, but was slightly 
lower, about 17,956,000,000, at the end of June 1943. 

But whereas in 1929, 45 percent of these reserves were located in Europe 
and 38 percent in the United States, in 1942 no less than 75 percent were 
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held by the United States and only 18 percent by European countries. 
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amounted to 101,061,000 pesos, as com- 
pared with 85,587,000 pesos during the 
comparable period of 1942. Cash dis- 
bursements against the 1943 receipts 
amounted to 92,368,000 pesos, indicating 
a surplus of receipts over disbursements 
of 8,693,000 pesos. Data on expenditures 
in the comparable period of 1942 are not 

. available, but it is estimated that during 
that period disbursements exceeded re- 
ceipts by 6,000,000 pesos. 

Issue of Additional Silver Certificates 
and Purchases of Gold Bullion.—Decree 
No. 3361 of November 6, 1943, authorized 
the issue under the law of May 2, 1942, 
of an additional 5,102,050 pesos in silver 
certificates to be backed by $5,000,000 in 
United States currency. The May 2, 1942, 
legislation authorized the issue of so- 
called silver certificates against gold, 
United States currency, or dollar ex- 
change at the rate of 1 pesos for each 98 
cents in gold or United States funds. 
The new issue of silver certificates brings 
the total issued under the May 1942 law 
to 45,918,400 pesos, and increases the 
total amount of Cuban silver certificates 
in circulation, as of November 19, to 
126,949,162 pesos. 

The Cuban Government, during the 2 
weeks ended November 20, 1943, pur- 
chased $5,000,000 in gold bullion from the 
United States Treasury. This bullion is 
in addition to the $30,000,000 in gold bul- 
lion previously purchased under the law 
of May 2, 1942, and replaces an equiva- 
lent amount of United States currency 
held as coverage for silver certificates 
issued in accordance with the May 1942 
legislation. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Coffee: Authority for Fixing Sales 
Price Transferred to Coffee Stabilization 





Institute-—Authority to fix the selling 
price of coffee in the domestic market has 
been transferred from the Cuban general 
price-fixing agency, the Office of Price 
Regulation and Supply (ORPA), to the 
Coffee Stabilization Institute, according 
to decree No. 3312, published in the Of- 
ficial Gazette of November 17, 1943. The 
reason for the change, says the decree, is 
that the regulating agency which con- 
trols the production and distribution of 
coffee should also control its selling price. 
The decree also states that previous reso- 
lutions issued by ORPA with regard to 
Cuban coffee will remain in effect until 
amended or revoked. 


Ecuador 


Transport and Communication 


Public-Roads Developments.—The ef- 
fective work of the Board of Public 
Roads of the Province of Chimborazo, 
Ecuador, established in 1937, has been 
recognized and the Congress of the Re- 
public has authorized its continued 
operation until 1953. 

In addition to the assessment already 
in effect to develop the system of pub- 
lic roads, a tax of 1 sucre will be levied 
on every liter of aguardiente sold in the 


Province. 
Finland 


Transport and Communication 


Telephone Installations Subject to 
Permit.—Because of the telephone con- 
gestion in Helsinki, Finland, new in- 
Stallations are made only in the most 
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important cases and with the permission 
of the military authorities. At present 
there are more than 52,000 telephones 
in the city. 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Gasoline and Lubricants for All Air- 
craft Exempted from Import Duties.— 
Gasoline and lubricants for use in air- 
craft of any kind were exempted from 
import duties, consumption taxes, and 
import (sales) taxes, upon importation 
into French Cameroun, by an order of 
November 12, 1942, published in the 
Journal Officiel of French Cameroun of 
September 1, 1943. 


[A previous order of March 22, 1941, pro- 
vided similar exemptions for fuel and lubri- 
cants for regular-line aircraft only. See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 11, 
1942. ] 


French North 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Cumin, Coriander, and Fenugreek: 
Export-License Taxes Suspended in Mo- 
rocco.—The collection of export-license 
taxes on cumin, coriander, and fenu- 
greek shipped from the French Zone of 
Morocco was suspended, until further 
notice, by an order of August 10, 1943, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of 
August 27. 

[These taxes have been in effect since 


October 24, 1942. See ForeEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 20, 1943.] 


Clothing and Accessories: Export-Li- 
cense Taxes Fixed in Morocco.—Export- 
license taxes of 100 francs per net kilo- 
gram on ready-made clothing and acces- 
sories, shawls, handkerchiefs, turbans, 
etc., and 50 francs per net kilogram on 
second-hand clothing, were fixed on ex- 
ports from French Morocco, effective Oc- 
tober 11, 1943, by an order of October 7, 
published in the Bulletin Officiel of Oc- 
tober 15. 

Wood Fuels and Carburants: Supply 
Commission Formed in Morocco.—A 
Commission of Wood Fuels and Carbu- 
rants has been established in French 
Morocco to study measures to insure the 
supplying of the country with wood fuels 
and carburants, and to coordinate the 
work of interested services concerned 
with production, circulation, consump- 
tion, prices, and organization of sale of 
these products, by a residential order of 
October 19, 1943, published in the Bul- 
letin Officiel of October 22. 

Solid Mineral Fuels: Special Produc- 
tion Taxes Increased in Tunisia.—The 
special production taxes on solid mineral 
fuels extracted in Tunisia were increased 
by an order of March 11, 1943, published 
in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of March 
16 and effective retroactively from Jan- 
uary 1, 1943. 

The new taxes, in francs per metric 
ton loaded on cars at the mine, were 
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fixed as follows (former rates in paren- 
theses) : 

Lignites size 0/7, 0.75 (0.40) franc; 
lignites size 7/15, 1 (0.40) franc; lignites 
size 15/30, 1.75 (0.70) francs; and lignites 
over 30, 2 (0.80) francs. The sizes given 
are understod to be the millimeter sizes 
of screens. 


[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
29, 1942, for previous announcement.] 


CORRECTION: Essence of Orange-Flower 
Water: Export-License Tax Fixed in Tu- 
nisia.—The new export-license tax on 
essence of orange-flower water was fixea 
at 8,000 francs per net kilogram (insteaa 
of per 100 net kilograms), effective from 
June 16, 1942, by the order of Decembei 
10, 1942, according to a correction pub 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisie: 
of April 8, 1943. 

[This correction should be maae in the 
item, ‘“Export-License Taxes on Certain Prod- 
ucts Fixed in Tunisia,” which appeared in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 11, 
1943, page 17.] 

Almonds: Export-License Tazes Fixed 
in Tunisia.—Export-license taxes were 
fixed at 300 francs per 100 net kilograms 
on almonds in the shell, and at 600 francs 
per 100 net kilograms on shelled al- 
monds, shipped from Tunisia to any des- 
tination, by an order of April 5, 1943, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tuni- 
sien of April 8 and effective retroactively 
from June 26, 1941. 

Liquid Fuels: Price Equalization Taxes 
Increased in Tunisia.—The special taxes 
on liquid fuels, to be paid by petroleum 
companies in Tunisia into a fund for 
equalization of prices, were increased for 
successive periods beginning July 11, 
1942, by an order of March 17, 1943, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel Tunisien of 
April 3. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Novem- 
ber 8, 1941, for previous announcement. | 


India 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Sale of American Radios Controlled.— 
The sale of several makes of radios, im- 
ported by the Central Government from 
the United States and sold to selected 
importers, has been placed under control 
by a newly enacted Wireless Sets Con- 
trol Order, 1943. Every person in Brit- 
ish India carrying on a business involv- 
ing the importation, manufacture, dis- 
tribution, sale, or disposal of radios is 
required to submit to the Secretary of 
the Department of Industry and Civil 
Supplies a statement of all radios owned 
or possessed by him as of October 31, 
1943. Beginning with December, on the 
fifteenth of each month, a statement of 
all sets sold during the preceding month 
must be submitted. 

A scheduled list of prices, ranging from 
316 rupees to 871 rupees ($95.18 to 
$262.36) was also published. Only one 
set may be sold to any one person, and 
no one may buy a second set from an- 
other dealer. Prices are to be displayed 
in each shop, and records must be kept 
for inspection by Government officials 

Motor Vehicle Spare Parts Placed 
Under Control.—A Motor Vehicle Spare 
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Parts Control Order, 1943, published in 
the Gazette of India for September 18, 
created the post of Provincial Motor 
Transport Controller in each Province of 
British India. The order applies to a list 
of subdealers of spare parts approved by 
the various provincial Controllers, and 
to a list of registered dealers and sched- 
uled distributors, who are required to 
sell designated spare parts for use only 
on vehicles declared by the Controllers 
to be “essential.” For the time being 
control of dealing in spare parts applies 
only to five makes of transport vehicles 
and three makes of other vehicles (pre- 
sumably passenger cars). Dealers and 
distributors must submit lists of their 
stocks with prices from which the Con- 
trollers will issue an approved price list. 
Records are required of all sales, and 
owners of essential vehicles must keep 
a Parts Record Sheet on which to enter 
all parts purchased. The new order was 
issued on September 16 and went into 
effect on November 1, although some re- 
strictions were placed on sales prior to 
that date. 

Fiber Products Placed Under Con- 
trol—The sale and manufacture of 
ropes, cords, twine, and other goods made 
of sisal and aloe, or both, were placed 
under control in British India under a 
Sisal and Aloe Fibre Products Control 
Order, 1943, issued on September 10. 

All persons who wish to manufacture 
or sell these products must receive a 
registration certificate and sales license 
from a Controller to be appointed by 
the Central Government. So far, the 
only requirements are that those so 
licensed shall furnish returns of quanti- 
ties which they expect to manufacture, 
or sell, whenever such information is 
required. 

Control Orders for the Conservation of 
Jute Industry Stores, Ferro-alloys, Zinc 
Chloride, and Sodium Hydrosulfite— 


Buy-: 
WAR BONDS 
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The Jute Industry Essential Stores Con- 
trol Order, 1943, effective September 30, 
1943, forbids the purchase or sale of a 
published list of stores essential to the 
jute industry, except under license 
granted by the Controller of Supplies in 
Calcutta. Reports must be made to the 
Controller of Supplies concerning stocks 
or supplies on order whenever he may 
prescribe. 

The Ferro-alloys Control Order, 1943, 
dated October 5, stipulates that no per- 
son may acquire any quantity of any 
ferro-alloy specified in the order with- 
out the written permission of the Con- 
troller, who may be the Director General 
of Munitions Production, or an officer 
authorized by him. Every holder of 
stocks must submit a report of stocks on 
hand not later than the seventh day of 
January, April, July, and October, of 
each year, and complete records of stocks 
and sales must be kept. 

Under the Zinc Chloride Control Order, 
1943, issued October 9, no person may 
purchase or otherwise acquire zinc chlo- 
ride except in accordance with a license 
granted by the Textile Commissioner, 
Bombay. Each license will specify the 
amount of zinc chloride which may be 
acquired and the name of the supplier 
from whom it may be obtained. All 
manufacturers, holders of stocks, and 
users of zinc chloride, and all dealers, are 
required to maintain accounts to be sub- 
mitted to the Textile Commissioner upon 
request. 

The Hydrosulfite of Soda Control Or- 
der, 1943, effective October 1, provides 
that no person in British India may sell 
or purchase sodium hydrosulfite except 
under a license granted by the Textile 
Commissioner, Bombay, who will specify 
the quantity and the dealer from whom 
it may be purchased. The Textile Com- 
missioner may require a statement of 
stocks on hand at any time. 
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Transport and Communications 


Carloadings.—Carloadings (in terms of 
4-wheelers) in India during September 
1943, totaled 525,402 compared with 476,- 
363 in September 1942.- This was an in- 
crease of 4.57 percent on the broad-gage 
and 23.5 percent on the meter-gage. 


Spain 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Operations. — Ferrocarriles 
Vascongados of Spain carried a total of 
4,500,000 passengers in 1942, an increase 
of 200,000 over 1941, states a foreign 
railway publication, and goods traffic 
dropped to approximately 550,000 tons 
as compared with 569,000 tons in 1941. 
Net working receipts totaled 9,900,000 
pesetas. 


Uruguay 


Economic Conditions 


Rainfall in November resulted in 
favorable conditions for livestock and 
agriculture, although reports of an out- 
break of hoof and mouth disease caused 
some anxiety. Indications were that the 
new wool crop would be better in quality 
as well as in quantity than that for the 
preceding year. Uruguay’s exports con- 
tinued to exceed imports, resulting in 
further accumulations of cash balances 
in London and New York, and shortages 
of needed import supplies. Likewise, 
further industrialization of the country, 
being dependent upon imported ma- 
chinery and raw materials, must await 
an improvement in transportation facil- 
ities. As of September 30, 1943, Uru- 
guay’s export balance amounted to $29,- 
494.716. Because of the influx of for- 
eign capital, trading on the stock ex- 
change continued at record figures with 
prices firm. Commodity prices con- 
tinued to rise. 
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LIVESTOCK AND AGRICULTURE 


Cattle slaughterings for the 9 months 
ended September 30, 1943, amounted to 
1,030,146 head compared with 901,259 
head for the corresponding period of 
1942, and sheep slaughterings for the 
two periods were 972,454 head and 596,- 
374 head, respectively. Cattle receipts 
at Montevideo during October were 46,- 
122 head compared with 75,514 head for 
September. Prices for better grades ad- 
vanced, although for average or inferior 
grades they weakened slightly. The na- 
tional slaughterhouse made 70 percent 
of the purchases. Sheep receipts for 
October were 186,351 head compared 
with 131,258 head for September. 

A project to import 30,000 head of 
cattle from Argentina was approved, and 
the slaughter of cows was restricted. 

The condition of farm lands was ex- 
cellent as a result of rainfall during No- 
vember. Corn and sunflower planting 
was increased because of greater do- 
mestic demands. There were no reports 
of any agricultural pests. 

It was announced that 9,904 hectares 
(1 hectare = 2,471 acres) had been plant- 
ed to potatoes, and the Minister of Agri- 
culture was authorized to spend up to 
20,000 pesos for more seed potatoes. As 
a result of Government encouragement, 
the new potato crop will provide plenty 
of cheap potatoes for domestic consump- 
tion for at lease 5 months. 


MANUFACTURING 


While there was no decline in the 
activities of the textile mills, export or- 
ders assured them of capacity operations 
for a long period; domestic demand was 
less because of the approaching summer 
season. Scarcities of supplies reduced 
domestic cotton-textile production, and 
imports from Brazil and the United States 
were authorized. It is reported, how- 
ever, that Brazil obtains better prices in 
the South African market, and Uruguay 
also would rather sell in that market 
than supply the home demand. A much- 
needed shipment of mercerized yarns ar- 
rived from the United States, but a 
shortage of rayon continued. 

The prospects for better leather were 
somewhat improved, receipts of hides 
having been superior to those formerly 
received from drough-affected animals. 
One-shift-daily tanning operations were 
sufficient to supply the leather required 
locally by the shoe manufacturers and 
to satisfy the small export demand. 

Shoe manufacturers were fairly active 
on orders for the summer season, and be- 
cause of the optimism of the farm pop- 
ulation the demand for shoes from the 
interior was greater, but collections were 
slow. 

Improvement in the glass industry 
continued, the demand for common glass 
containers having greatly increased. De- 
spite the general rise in the cost of living, 
orders for certain luxury items for the 
holiday season were also anticipated. 
Prices for glass of all kinds remained 
relatively slow, competition in the indus- 
try reducing profits to a minimum. 
Shortages of fuel oil affected the indus- 
try adversely. 

The depression in the hat-manufactur- 
ing industry continued. 
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DoMESTIC TRADE AND PRICES 


The approach of summer caused im- 
provement in retail trade, particularly 
in summer clothing lines, and depart- 
ment stores were optimistic about the 
forthcoming holiday season. 

The official general index of the cost 
of living in Montevideo for October was 
reported to be 129.39 compared with 
126.3 for September. The advance in 
October brought the index more in line 
with actual price trends.. 

The price of potatoes was finally brok- 
en by the combination of the new do- 
mestic crop and continued imports from 
Argentina. The price for the latter prod- 
uct was fixed at 15 centesimos per kilo- 
gram, but Uruguayan. potatoes sold for 
20 centesimos per kilogram. Meanwhile 
a shortage of rice developed, resulting 
in higher prices for this commodity. 

Prices for the 1943-44 wheat crop were 
fixed as follows: December and January, 
6.65 pesos per 100 kilograms; February, 
6.72; March, 6.79; April, 6.85; May, 6.93, 
and increasing thereafter by 7 centesimos 
per month until November when the 
price will have reached 7.35 pesos per 100 
kilograms. 

Increases in telephone and gas rates 
have been requested by those utilities. 

A new plan for rationing kerosene was 
expected to be declared operative on 
December 1. 

The entire stock of sisal twine was ex- 
propriated, and the Minister of Agri- 
culture arranged to import more from 
Argentina. 


EMPLOYMENT AND LABOR 


The Government intervened in three 
separate labor disputes and arranged for 
the resumption of work in a tannery, a 
textile mill, and a noodle factory. On 
November 15 and November 16 there was 
a taxicab strike in Montevido. The rail- 
way union threatened a strike if its wage 
demands were not met. The Minister of 
Industries and Labor was authorized to 
fix minimum wages for domestic serv- 
ants, and Montevideo was reported to be 
contemplating a minimum wage of 65 
pesos a month for city employees. Legis- 
lation establishing a wage board was 
voted by the congress. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY 


Although the decline in building in 
Montevideo is only slightly worse than in 
1942 (11,325,000 pesos and 12,321,000 
pesos for 10 months of 1943 and 1942, re- 
spectively), the situation, compared with 
1940 and 1941, is bad, and the govern- 
ment’s efforts to aid construction have so 
far proved ineffective. Recent increases 
in imports of concrete reinforcing bars 
have also had little effect, resulting in 
the conclusion that the city is for the 
time being overbuilt, and that funds are 
lacking for further improvements. 
Building permits issued in October in 
Montevideo totaled 466 valued at 1,377,- 
343 pesos compared with 474 valued at 
1,189,389 pesos in September. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reclaimed Rubber and Material for 
Retreading: Sales Restricted; Declara- 
tion of Stocks Required.—Reclaimed rub- 
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ber and materials for retreading were in- 
cluded in the rationing provisions estab- 
lished in the decree of August 16, 1943. 
Sworn statements covering stocks of 
these articles and new statements cover- 
ing stocks of raw and used rubber were 
required as of October 31, 1943, by a 
Uruguayan decree of October 29, 1943, 
published in the Montevideo newspaper 
“El Dia’ of November 4. 

[For announcement of the decree of 


August 16, see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
October 23, 1943.] 


Imported Tin: Maximum Prices Estab- 
lished.—The price within the Depart- 
ment of Montevideo for imported tin de- 
livered by dealers to consumers was 
established at 4 pesos per kilogram, less 
5 percent discount, by a decree of No- 
vember 5, 1943, published in the Uru- 
guayan Diario Oficial of November 10. 
Prices in other departments of Uruguay 
will be based upon the Montevideo price; 
plus the cost of transportation. 

[For announcements of restrictions gov- 
erning tin and tinplate, see ForrIGN Com- 


MERCE WEEKLY of November 21, 1942, and 
October 9 and December 4, 1943] 





Work Together 


Economically! 


(Continued from p. 4) 


An Area Racked and Reeling 


The case can be made pretty clearly 
if we consider the problems presented by 
a hypothetical country located some- 
where in Europe. 

Years of intermittent bombing and 
shelling will have seriously crippled its 
industry, lack of fertilizers, feed, and 
labor will have materially lessened its 
food production, its rolling stock will be 
either destroyed or so battered and scat- 
tered in other parts of Europe that it 
cannot be utilized. 

A large portion of its population will 
be undernourished; many of its young 
men who will have been inmates of 
prison camps for years will not be imme- 
diately useful. Housing will be inade- 
quate, disease and pestilence will be 
widespread. 

The banking system will have been 
gutted, the currency system will have no 
significance, and the credit of the gov- 
ernment will be represented by an ap- 
palling total of meaningless debit figures. 

One could go on with many more de- 
tails, but they would serve no useful pur- 


pose. 
New Start Needed 


It is hardly a picture to attract private 
investment capital. To pile new govern- 
mental credits on top of the existing 
meaningless structure would serve no 
useful purpose. The more we attempt to 
sort out past obligations the longer will 
real reconstruction be delayed. No 
piecemeal Measures can possibly meet 
the problem. If we look at the situa- 
tion as something entirely new, if we 
decide that a productive new customer 
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is well worth helping and developing, we 
will find our basis for intelligent invest- 
ment. 

No orthodox scaling down of old obli- 
gations, no new inflation of meaningless 
currencies, will do the job. The people 
of this stricken country must have a 
really new start. They will work and 
work well when they have tools to work 
with, when they can look again with con- 
fidence on their own crops growing in 
their own fields. They will pay in goods 
and services for all their needs as soon 
as they themselves are able to again pro- 
duce goods and services, but they must 
be given help and time before new or old 
orthodox financial relationships can be 
established. 


Production Must Be Restored 


It appears obvious that before we can 
discuss international private investment 
we must first help to create a basis for 
investment. The cost of war does not 
stop when the guns stop firing, it con- 
tinues until the survivors of war are fully 
restored to useful productive pursuits. 

We must come inevitably to the con- 
clusion that everyone pays for wars— 
winners, losers, neutrals. No one has 
been able to devise a formula which can 
fairly assess the cost, no one has found 
a method for measuring an individual’s 
or a nation’s contribution to victory. 
How do you evaluate human life? How 
can you capitalize a lost generation? 
Let us not forget those things when we 
have earned our victory. 

Let us remember that the future must 
be for the living and for their sons and 
daughters. Let us recognize the fact 
that one peaceful productive customer 
able to purchase our goods and able to 
sell his own is worth more than any col- 
lection of defaulted obligations, no mat- 
ter how astutely they may have been 
originally conceived. Men buy when 
they have the means of purchase, they 


pay when they have the means of pay- 
ment. 


Tools for Creative Effort 


Let us take a quick look at the vicious 
circle. The inhabitants of a given re- 
gion are impoverished by war, or for 
various reasons are known as backward. 
This often means that they are so busy 
obtaining not quite enough to eat that 
they have neither time nor energy to do 
much else. If they produce no surplus 
which they can exchange for the prod- 
ucts of other men, they have no means of 
payment. If they have no means of 
payment, they cannot get credit; if they 
cannot obtain credit or purchasing 
power, they have no way of acquiring 
modern tools, and so it goes round and 
round. 

Russia without tools, and without the 
widespread knowledge of how to use 
them, was a backward giant. Twenty- 
six years of tooling up and education 
produced the Red Army and most of the 
industrial plant which has served it. 
China without tools was many people ex- 
changing the products of their labor for 
the mechanized products of a few men 
with tools. China with tools will be the 
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vitalizing civilizing force of Asia. Brazil 
without tools was a vast area of largely 
undeveloped resources; Brazil with tools 
can produce necessities and luxuries for 
many times its present population. 

We have here mentioned only a few 
examples—they can be offered almost in- 
definitely. 


Paper Values, Human Values 


Existing financial mechanisms and 
symbols ignore the fact that many of 
the values they purport to represent have 
been wiped out by two world wars. They 
ignore the obvious fact that during the 
past 40 years men have learned how to 
do many things which had baffled them 
since the dawn of history. If some men 
have been able to develop these amazing 
new tools, other men should certainly 
be able to devise financial mechanisms 
and bookkeeping methods which will en- 
courage the widest and speediest use of 
the new tools of plenty. 

When we instruct our economic repre- 
sentatives at the peace tables, let us re- 
mind them of these things. We must 
tell them that we know the difference 
between human values and paper values. 
We must tell them that this time we 
really want peace and that we are will- 
ing and eager to do more than our share 
to obtain it because leaders always must 
do more than those who merely follow. 
We must tell them that in the economic 
field nations have proven to us that they 
can work together in war—and that we 
demand that they work together to 
maintain peacc. 





A Little Nazi “Requisitioning” 


A fugitive just arrived in England from 
occupied Holland says the Germans have 
requisitioned 120,000,000 guilders’ (about 
$64,000,000) worth of textiles for the 
current year. The quantity requisitioned 
represents material required for about 
300,000,000 clothing ration coupons. As 
a result it was doubtful whether any tex- 
tiles would be left for the use of the 
population. 
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Automotive 
Products 


1944 LIcENSE PLATES AVAILABLE IN PANAMA 


Automobile license plates for 1944 
were expected to be available for dis- 
tribution in the Republic of Panama 
shortly after December 1, 1943. No 
plates have been issued since 1942, be- 
cause the tabs for 1943 failed to arrive. 
The new plates were manufactured in 
Columbia. 

In the Canal Zone, tabs to be fastened 
to the 1942-license plates will be issued. 


Beverages 


Wine Farr HELD IN SPAIN 


For the first time since 1877, a wine 
fair has been held in Villafranca del 
Panades, Spain. The fair was originally 
scheduled to remain open to the public 
from October 10 to October 25, 1943, but 
was extended to November 1 because of 
the large crowds which it attracted. 
The average daily attendance was be- 
tween 15,000 and 20,000. 

The fair was organized under the aus- 
pices of the Sindicato de la Vid of Villa- 
franca, a branch of the State Wine 
Syndicate, and was subsidized by Gov- 
ernment funds. One section portrayed 
the historical development of wine press- 
ing and wine making, and various types 
of equipment were on exhibit. Another 
section was devoted to the arts as in- 
fluenced by wine culture, manufacture, 
and consumption, and included a fairly 
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representative collection of posters, car- 
icatures, quotations, paintings, and stat- 
uary. A third section was composed of 
stands, booths, restaurants, typical 
Spanish “bodegas,” and similar attrac- 
tions. 

There were about 96 exhibitors, in- 
cluding the largest vintners in that sec- 
tion of Spain, cooperage-equipment 
manufacturers, bottle manufacturers, 
cork manufacturers, and others identi- 
fied with the wine trade. 

It is reported that a large amount 
of domestic business was transacted but 
that no export orders were obtained in- 
asmuch as no foreign representatives 
attended. 


Chemicals 


USE OF FERTILIZER PRODUCTS RESTRICTED 
IN CANADA 


Additional restrictions on potash have 
become effective in Canada. In the 
eastern part of the Dominion special 
permission is required for the use of fer- 
tilizers containing more than 8 percent 
potash. 

Organic nitrogen products, such as 
tankage, oil meal, and similar materials 
are urgently needed for feeding live- 
stock and may not be employed in the 
manufacture of fertilizers except under 
permit. 


NEW CHEMICAL PLANT OPERATING IN 
CANARY ISLANDS 


A chemical plant, under construction 
for some time, in Santa Cruz de Tenerife, 
Canary Islands, has been opened for 
production, and is expected to relieve the 
serious shortage of artificial fertilizers, 
so important to the economy of the 
Islands. It adjoins the petroleum refin- 
ery of Compania Espanola de Petroleos, 
S. A. 

Apparatus has been installed for the 
production of highly concentrated sul- 
furic acid; the capacity is 40 tons daily, 
and possibly may be increased to 80 tons. 
Most of this output will be used by the 
plant in the manufacture of superphos- 
phate, sulfate of potash, and other by- 
products used in agriculture. 

Additional equipment includes ovens 
for burning the pyrites, an electric filter 
and installations for providing high-ten- 
sion current, and a pumping department. 
All this apparatus is located in the center 
of the building. 

Equipment for concentrating sulfuric 
acid for the petroleum refinery has been 
set up in one of the wings. Apparatus 
for producing nitric acid, with a daily 
capacity of 1 ton, is also in this wing. 
In another wing, machinery has been in- 
stalled for producing up to 100 tons a day 
of superphosphate. Located on an ad- 
joining site is apparatus for the pro- 
duction of sulfate of potash and hydro- 
chloric acid. 


On the basis of 40 tons of sulfuric acid, 
it will be possible to produce 80 tons 
daily of superphosphate, 18 percent; 
however, this would consume all the sul- 
furic acid. If tons of hydrochloric acid 
are produced daily, the output of sulfuric 
acid would be reduced to 30 tons. The 
manufacture of 10 tons a day of potash 
sulfate would also reduce sulfuric acid 
production by 10 tons. Pyrites imported 
from Spain furnish the raw material for 
producing the sulfuric acid. 


SYNTHETIC RESINS USED IN GERMANY 


Synthetic resins are being used in Ger- 
many for road-marking, a European 
chemical publication reports. 

One concern is using these materials 
for surface marking, mixed with color- 
ing agents, softeners, and other prepara- 
tions. Additional hardness can be ob- 
tained by treatment with an acid cata- 
lyst, such as hydrochloric acid. 

The wear-resistance of these resin 
markings is said to be good. 


CHEMICAL RESEARCH IN INDIA 


The Advisory Board of the Imperial 
Institute of Sugar Technology, India, has 
planned a research program which in- 
cludes the manufacture of plastics and 
cellulose from bagasse, and the produc- 
tion of potash, citric acid, and lactic 
acid from molasses, the Indian press 
reports. 

The Institute has also recommended 
the establishment of pilot plants to 
manufacture butyl alcohol, acetone, 
glucose, cane wax, and food yeast. Re- 
search had already been done on the 
production of these materials as well as 
on refined sulfur and power alcohol, it 
is stated. 


NEW CHEMICAL FIRM ORGANIZED IN LATVIA 


A new firm, known as I. G. Kontor Riga 
G. m. b. H., has been organized in Lat- 
via, with a capital of 50,000 reichsmarks, 
a European chemical magazine reports. 

The company will sell the products and 
represent the interests of several Ger- 
man chemical concerns, including I. G. 
Farbenindustrie, in Estonia, Latvia, and 
Lithuania, it is stated. 


NEW CALCIUM CARBIDE PLANT OPERATING 
IN MEXICO 


A new calcium carbide plant has been 
established in Mexico, the foreign press 
reports. 

A Mexican concern, known as Carburo, 
S. A., owns and operates the plant, which 
is located in Guadalajara, an industrial 
center and capital of the State of Jalisco. 
The factory has a daily capacity of 15 
tons of carbide. 

Electric power and raw materials are 
obtained from local sources. 


SALT PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


A license issued for the development 
of salt production on South Island, New 
Zealand, gives sole manufacturing rights 
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to the Latex Rubber Co., Ltd., the foreign 
press reports. 

The project involves an area of 1,200 
acres of low land which in winter is 
normally under water. This region has 
been enclosed, and the first salt is ex- 
pected to be obtained in the next few 
months. 


SOLVENT MANUFACTURE IN PALESTINE 


A method has been developed in 
Palestine for obtaining solvents from 
citrus-fruit pelings, a British chemical 
journal reports. 

Ethyl alcohol, butyl alcohol, acetone, 
and acetic acid are produced by ferment- 
ing citrus-fruit peelings or pulp residue 
from the extraction of pectin or essential 
oils. Yields of more than 63 percent 
of solvents have been obtained, it is 
said. 


RUMANIAN CHEMICAL PLANT EXPANDS 


“Nitrogen,” an important producer of 
chemicals and artificial fertilizers in 
Rumania, has increased its capital from 
320,000,000 lei to 480,000,000 lei, the Ru- 
manian press reports. 

The company’s production of carbide 
has declined somewhat of late—from 
3,843,705 kilograms in 1941 to 3,457,941 
in 1942. Caustic soda registered a slight 
decrease; output in 1942 amounted to 
2.545.876 kilograms, compared with 
2,719,413 in 1941. 

Liquid ammonia production remained 
almost level—1,178,735 kilograms in 1942 
and 1,222,850 in 1941. 

Smaller amounts of several 
chemicals were produced. 


other 


New CHEMICAL PLANTS To BE ESTABLISHED 
IN SPAIN 


Several new chemical plants are to be 
established in Spain, a European tech- 
nical publication announces. 

Hijos de Luca de Tena expect to have 
an annual output of 100,000 kilograms 
of citric acid at their factory in Seville. 
The cyanamide plant of M. D. Reynals, 
at Santander, will produce 20,000 tons 
annually. 

Output from a new sodium silicate 
works at Valencia will total 360 tons a 
year, it is stated. 


SWITZERLAND'S DYESTUFF EXPORTS 
DECLINE 


Switzerland’s exports of dyestuffs de- 
clined in 1942, reflecting increased pro- 
duction difficulties. Insufficient supplies 
of raw materials and a shortage of fuel 
for manufacturing purposes accounted 
in part for the lower turn-over. Trans- 
portation problems were also a factor. 


MANUFACTURE OF CHEMICAL PRODUCTS IN 
TURKEY 


The new sulfuric acid plant at the 
Karabuk, Turkey, iron and steel works 
has commenced operations. 

Installation of additional equipment 
for the manufacture of other chemical 
products also has been completed. 


SYNTHETIC-RESIN PRODUCTION IN 
SWITZERLAND 


Considerable research in the field of 
synthetic resins has been carried on by 
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Swiss chemical concerns since the out- 
break of the war, and substantial prog- 
ress is reported. 

Since these materials can be produced 
at relatively low cost and are adapted 
for many purposes, prospects for this 
branch of the chemical industry are 
considered good. 


PLASTIC-MANUFACTURING PLANT IN 
U. K. EXpaANnpbs 


De La Rue Plastics, Ltd., United King- 
dom, has taken over Hammans Indus- 
tries, Ltd., and its affiliated companies, 
a British technical publication an- 
nounces. 

The Hammans group has produced 
principally laminated plastics, a branch 
in which De La Rue is interested. 

De La Rue Plastics was formed in 1942 
as a subsidiary company to take over 
the rapidly growing plastics division of 
De La Rue & Co., Ltd. It has a capital 


of £1,000,000. 
Coal 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN CHILE 


Chilean coal production in July 1943 
rose to 209,145 tons—one of the highest 
returns so far recorded, says the foreign 
press. This figure, representing the 
work of 19,029 miners, was 18,319 tons 
more than output in July 1942, when 
16,621 miners were employed. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S COAL IMPORTS 


Newfoundland’s coal imports in the 
year ended June 30, 1942, included 12,700 
tons of anthracite obtained from the 
United Kingdom and 281,300 tons of 
soft coal, largely from North America, 
says an official Canadian publication. 
Of the 168,400 tons of soft coal that 
originated in Canada, fields near Syd- 
ney, Nova Scotia, supplied the largest 
portion. 


SurRvVEY BEING MADE OF TANGANYIKA’S 
CoAL FIELDS 


The coal fields of Tanganyika, East 
Africa, have not yet been worked, but the 
Government has been asked to arrange 
for further investigation, says the for- 
eign press. A comprehensive survey is 
now in progress, with most of the re- 
maining work to be done in the Namwele 
deposits. 


COAL PRODUCTION IN U.K. 


Although output of coal in the United 
Kingdom in October 1943 averaged 
about 88,000 tons a week more than in 
September, the average weekly output 
was more than 216,000 tons below pro- 
duction in the corresponding period of 
1942. 

Output of salable coal in the 4 weeks 
ended October 30, 1943, averaged 
3,908,000 tons a week, compared with 
3,819,400 tons in the preceding 4-week 
period. These figures do not include 
production from opencast workings, 
which averaged 126,500 tons a week in 
the 4 weeks ended October 30, 1943, and 
121,000 tons a week in the period ended 
October 2, 1943. 
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Bolivia Increases Tungsten 
Production for War Pur- 


poses 


Bolivia is producing increasing 
quantities of tungsten, a strategic 
metal needed by the United Na- 
tions for high-speed tool steel, 
armor plate, and other war pur- 
poses. The country’s tungsten 
production for 1943 is estimated at 
about 3,600 metrictons. This com- 
pares with 3,363.2 metric tons in 
1942 and 2,676.3 metric tons in 
1941. 

Before the war China was the 
leading source of tungsten. The 
metal has continued to come out 
of that country by plane. The 
war, however, has increased the 
need. 

Bolivia and other American re- 
publics stepped up their production 
as part of the wartime program 
of inter-American cooperation to 
develop hemisphere resources. Bo- 
livian and Chinese production were 
recently reported running neck- 
and-neck, virtually tied for first 
place. 

Bolivian production has been 
stimulated by United States loans 
to miners for purchase of equip- 
ment and development work. The 
loans are being returned through 
deductions from payments for 
tungsten produced. Contracts 
were signed with four large Boliv- 
ian mines and one small one. New 
properties have been brought into 
production.» Improved — mining! 
methods are increasing output. 

Bolivia’s economy long has been 
dependent on tin exports. Greater 
development of other metals and 
products is being sought as a means 
of diversifying and strengthening 
Bolivian economy. 
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Construction 


CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION FIGURES 


Construction contracts awarded in 
Canada during September 1943 totaled 
$18,751,000, a decrease from the Septem- 
ber 1942 total of $29,675,000, says the 
Dominion press. The only Provinces re- 
porting increases in contracts for this 
period were British Columbia, Saskat- 
chewan, Quebec, and Prince Edward Is- 
land, and the total increase for all of 
them was only $725,000. 

The types of construction showing 
more activity in September 1943 than 
in September 1942 were: Hospitals, in- 
creasing from $670,000 to $962,000; 
bridges, from $295,000 to $419,000; dams 


-and wharves, from $361,000 to $523,000; 


roads and streets, from $1,076,000 to 
$3,018,000; and residences, from $5,584,- 
000 to $8,251,000. 

BuILDING ACTIVITY IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


There has been a small building boom 
in the vicinity of St. John’s, Newfound- 
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Colombian Sugar Industry’s 
Progress 


Figures recently made available 
show that considerable progress 
has been made in Colombia’s sugar 
industry in the past few years. 
From being a large importer of 
sugar, the country is now self- 
sufficient and may soon even be 
in a position to export a surplus, 
declares the newspaper El Siglo, 
of Bogota. 

There are now 22 sugar factories 
in Colombia—2 on the Atlantic 
coast, 2 in Tolima, 2 in Cundi- 
mamarca, 1 in Caldas, 1 in Anti- 
oquia, and the remainder in the 
Cauca Valley. Of these, 17 are 
affiliated to the Compania Distrib- 
uidora de Azucares, a large-scale 
cooperative. 

The sugar cooperative in 1942 
produced 1,270,260 sacks of sugar. 
With two new mills entering pro- 
duction, the 1943 estimate is 1,450,- 
000 sacks. In 1934 the sugar in- 
dustry produced 600,000 sacks. 

The annual average domestic 
consumption in Colombia in the 
years from 1939 to 1942 was 1,150,- 
000 sacks. As the per capita con- 
sumption has hitherto been low, 
there would seem to be plenty of 
scope for the growth of the indus- 
try, quite apart from export possi- 
bilities. 
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land, this year. By the end of October, 
380 buildimg permits and 1,250 repair 
permits had been issued, compared with 
210 building and 886 repair permits for 
1942. Most of the permits were for de- 
tached homes. 

The average value of new construction 
in 1942 ranges between $4,500 and $5,000, 
an increase over last year’s $3,100. 
Higher cost of materials is largely re- 
sponsible for this jump. 


DECREASE IN CONSTRUCTION, UNION OF 
SoutTH AFRICA 


Running contrary to other industrial 
activities in the Union of South Africa, 
building construction has been rapidly 
decreasing. For the year ended June 30, 
1943, the value of civilian building plans 
approved in 13 cities of the Union was 
only £4,361,201. This was less than half 
of the preceding year’s total and less 
than a fifth of the 1936-37 total of £24,- 
000,000. 

The building trades are attributing 
much of the decrease to wartime re- 
strictions and controls. 


CONSTRUCTION DECLINE IN URUGUAY 


Building permits issued in Montevideo, 
Uruguay, during October totaled 466, 
valued at 1,377,343 pesos, compared with 
September’s total of 474, valued at 1,189,- 
389 pesos. Construction activity has 
been decreasing since 1940, and neither 
the recent increases in imports of con- 
crete reinforcing bars nor the Govern- 
ment’s efforts to aid construction have 
halted the decline. 
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Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


IMPORTS OF ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT, 
BRITISH GUIANA 


The value of electric equipment im- 
ported by British Guiana wads greater in 
1942 than in 1941, says the foreign press. 
Insulated electrical wire and cable im- 
ports decreased by $7,484 in 1942, how- 
ever. 

The following table gives in detail the 
value of electrical equipment imported 
from the United States and Canada 
during 1942, as well as the totals for 1941 
and 1942: 


Electrical-Equipment Imports of British 








Guiana 
| Value 
Type of goods and country : 
of origin 
| 1941 | 1942 
Mi i i, ba 
Insulated electrical wires and 
cables, total $49, 677 $42, 193 
Canada CS 34, 457 
Electrical goods other than radios | 
and cooking and heating ap- 
paratus, total : 117, 590 126, 103 
United States 60, 295 
Canada 51, 347 
Electrical machinery, total 126, 559 155, 452 
United States ;: 99, 974 
Canada 48, 660 





USE OF ELECTRICITY CURTAILED IN ICELAND 


Because of the power shortage in the 
city of Reykjavik, Iceland, the use of 
high-demand electrical appliances has 
been prohibited between 10 a. m. and 12 
a. m., except in cases of emergency. 
Lights in homes and offices are dimmed 
during these hours. 

The Ljosafoss power plant is awaiting 
the arrival of parts before starting to 
operate. 


Pervu’s NEw HYDROELECTRIC PLANT 


A new hydroelectric plant at Charcana. 
Peru, is reported to have been completed. 
This plant, costing about 1,000,000 soles, 
has a capacity of 3,200 horsepower, a 
58.10-meter water head, and a 10,000- 
liter-per-second intake. The channel 
capacity is sufficient for the installation 
of an additional 6,400 horsepower hydro- 
electric plant as soon as the Imata Dam 
over the Chili River is finished. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 
BRAZIL’s PROSPECTIVE Cocoa Crop 


Brazil’s 1943-44 cocoa crop is expected 
to be between 1,700,000 and 1,800,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each, according to 
the Cocoa Institute of Bahia. 

Arrivals of cocoa at the port of Bahia 
in October 1943 totaled 201,928 bags, 
compared with 134,890 bags in October 
1942. 
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VENEZUELAN COFFEE DEVELOPMENTS 


The 1943-44 Venezuelan coffee crop, 
harvesting of which was begun in De- 
cember, is officially estimated at 550,000 
bags of 60 kilograms each (1 kilogram = 
2.2046 pounds), which is substantially 
below the 650,000 bags harvested in 
1942-43. 

In conformity with the Ministry of 
Agriculture’s efforts to improve the qual- 
ity of Venezuela’s coffee exports, two 
coffee-washing stations have been opened 
in the Andes area. Under this plan, a 
larger proportion of Andes coffee will be 
of the washed type, which is particularly 
in demand abroad. 

As a result of a new decree, exporters 
are now required to report coffee stocks 
by qualities and weight, instead of by 
weight only, as heretofore. 


Fish and Products 


EIRE’s FISH INDUSTRY 


The total catch of sea fish of all kinds 
in Eire during the 9 months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1943, amounted to 171,877 
hundredweight (1 hundredweight = 
112 pounds) valued at £335,425, com- 
pared with 152,475 hundredweight, val- 
ued at £284,142 in the corresponding 
period of 1942. The total catch of shell- 
fish during the first 9 months of 1943 
was valued at £381,681 compared with 
£314,386 in the 1942 period. 

In August 1942 more than 100,000,000 
mussels were transplanted in Dingle 
Bay, and it is stated that the Mussel 
Purification Station, which was set up 
by the Irish Sea Fisheries’ Association, 
commenced operations early in October 
of this year—about 2 weeks before the 
usual time. There is said to be a keen 
demand for mussels in England, and a 
single British firm is reported to have 
bought this year’s entire output. Prices, 
according to reports, are substantially 
higher than those which prevailed in 
1942. 


VENEZUELAN FISH INDUSTRY 


The Venezuelan fishing industry, ac- 
cording to data released by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, was very active during 
the first quarter of 1943 and plans for 
further expansion are under way. 

Total output for the first 3 months of 
1943 amounted to 10,093,300 kilograms (1 
kilogram 2.2046 pounds), of which 
fresh fish accounted for 4,131,400 kilo- 
grams and salted fish for 5,961,900 kilo- 
grams compared with 6,407,700 kilo- 
grams in the corresponding period of 
1942, which included 3,070,500 kilograms 
of fresh fish and 3,337,200 kilograms of 
salted fish. 

The catch in the first quarter of 1943 
was valued at 5,874,000 bolivares com- 
pared with 3,261,000 bolivares in the cor- 
responding period of 1942. 


PALESTINIAN CITRUS CROP 


The citrus crop in Palestine is esti- 
mated at 5,000,000 cases compared with 
10,000,000 cases in 1941-42. The 1942-43 
crop consisted of about 4,500,000 cases 
of Shamouti oranges, 300,000 cases of 
grapefruit, 150,000 cases of Valencia 
oranges, and 60,000 cases of lemons. 
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The seasonal concentrate-production 
capacity of the factories at the end of 
the season, subject to some adjustment 
of raw-juice extraction, was around 
2,000 tons of 7-to-1 concentrate. Pro- 
duction during the season totaled about 
1,000 tons, of which 650 tons were sched- 
uled for export to the United Kingdom 
(including 220 tons of 3'2-to-1 concen- 
trate); 180 tons were sold in bottles to 
the military authorities, and the re- 
maining quantitiy was sold locally. 

In addition to the domestic market 
requirements for juice, squashes, and 
marmalades, an order for some 9,000,000 
bottles of squash (which was later some- 
what reduced by scarcity of bottles) 
absorbed a large quantity of raw juice. 
Considerable quantities of marmalade 
were also made to meet military require- 
ments. The production of smaller 
quantities of other products such as 
dried fodder, alcohol, citric acid, and 
pectin was continued. 


BANANA CROP, PALESTINE 


Banana yields in Palestine in 1942 
were rather below average, estimates of 
production being a little below the 1941 
figure of 6,500 tons. 

The banana crop in the Tiberias area 
was good, but in the Jericho area it was 
only fair. The crop was poor in the 
coastal area as a result of frost damage 
in the winter of 1941-42. 

The area under bananas increased by 
about 500 doniims (1 déniim=0.22 
acre), mostly around Tiberias, bring- 
ing the total area to around 7,000 
doniims. 


Meats and Products 


URUGUAYAN CATTLE MARKET 


During October 1943, the cattle mar- 
ket at Montevideo, Uruguay, remained 
firm, and maximum prices were main- 
tained for cattle of good quality. How- 
ever, there was a softening up in prices 
for average cattle in some classes to- 
ward the close of the month. 

Arrivals of cattle at Tablada in Octo- 
ber amounted to 43,982 compared with 
56,789 in October 1942. 

Uruguayan cattle slaughter in October 
1943 totaled 69,525 head compared with 
66,309 head in October 1942. 


Sugars and Products 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION, EL SALVADOR 


Sugar production in El Salvador for 
the 1943-44 crop year is estimated at 
22.000 short tons compared with 20,837 
tons during the 1942-43 season. 


PERUVIAN SuGAR SITUATION 


Peruvian sugar output for October 
1943 is placed at about 55,000 short tons 
and that for the first 10 months of 1943 
at 358,000 tons. Output for the entire 
year of 1943 is unofficially estimated at 
from 468,000 to 475,000 tons. 

Sugar consumption in Peru in Septem- 
ber amounted to 7,576 tons, compared 
with 11,251 in September 1942, and con- 
sumption in the first 9 months of 1943 
was about 99,000 tons, compared with 
95,000 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1942. 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Sugar exports from Peru in October 
1943 totaled about 12,000 tons, accord- 
ing to an unofficial source. 


Vegetables and Products 
MEXICAN CROP PROSPECTS 


Around the first part of Decembe. 
1943 it was estimated that shipments ot 
vegetables from Mexico this season will 
be from 500 to 1,000 carloads less than 
last season, which was the most pros- 
perous in the history of the vegetable in- 
dustry on the west coast of Mexico. 

Flood and storm damage was so great 
and the prospects of repairing the dam- 
age are so slight that it is expected that 
no appreciable shipments will be made 
from some sections. 

Estimated data as to present plantings 
and carlots available for shipment as 
compared with plantings and shipments 
during the 1942—43 season are shown in 
the following table: 





l 
| 1942-43 

















1943-44 ! 
Item |——_-+--——--|- EN a _ 
Acres |Carlots| Acres | Carlots 
|—_—. —— te —E 
State of Sonora: | } 
Tomatoes... | 7, 000 1, 000 7, 300 1, 100 
Green peas_......| 3, 400 440 2, 500 500 
Total......... | 10, 400 | 4 440 10,3 800 10,800 | 1, 600 
State of Sinaloa: | | 
Tomatoes... _--- 45,000 | 6,600 | 40, 000 | 5, 500 
Green peas__...- 1, 000 | 120 | 1,100 | 220 
Green peppers...| 4, 700 650 | 5,000 | 500 
Total_- rey 50, 700 30 70 46, 100 | +4, 220 
Grand toal_....| 61, 100 8, 810 56, 900 ~ 7, 820 
1 Estimated 


Hardware 


NEWFOUNDLAND’s STOVE IMPORTS 


Approximately 94 percent of the coal 
and wood stoves imported by Newfound- 
land in the year ended June 30, 1942, 
were supplied by Canada, says a Do- 
minion commercial publication. The 
total number of stoves received during 
the year was reported as 1,962, with a 
value of $79,500; of those, Canada 
furnished 1,853, valued at $74,000. 


Iron and Steel 


Rartway RaILs PRODUCED IN BRAZIL 


Railway rails were rolled in Brazil for 
the first time in October 1943 at the 
Monlevade plant of the Companhia 
Siderurgica Belgo-Mineiria. This proj- 
ect was encouraged by President Var- 
gas and by the Minister of Transporta- 
tion and Public Works as a means of ob- 
taining rails for the 31044-mile line that 
is to connect the railways of the southern 
and northeastern sections of the 
country. 

Varied production figures have been 
reported, but it is thought that the 
latest figure published—2,500 tons a 
month—will not be attained until Feb- 
ruary 1944. At this rate the total out- 
put of the plant for a year or more will 
be required to supply the rails needed 
for the north-south railway connection. 
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Rails in excess of 65 pounds a yard 
will not be rolled by this plant, and, when 
operations begin at the National Steel 
Plant at Volta Redonda, the production 


of rails at Monelvade reportedly will be 
discontinued. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’s IMPORTS 


Of the iron and steel pipes, valued at 
$85,000, imported into Newfoundland, in 
the year ended June 30, 1942, Canada’s 
share amounted to $56,000 and that of 
the United States to $29,000, Canadian 
commercial publication reports. 

In the year ended June 30, 1942, New- 
foundland’s imports of wirerods used in 
the manufacture of nails, all of which 
came from Canada, had a total volue of 


$139,327, states an official Canadian pub- 
lication. 


IMPROVED SHIPPING SITUATION IN NEW- 
FOUNDLAND 


The stockpile of the Bell Island Iron 
Mines, Newfoundland, was reduced in 
October 1943 from 570,000 to 300,000 
tons. More rapid movement of ore is 
now expected as a result of the im- 
proved shipping situation. 


IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTION IN SPAIN 


Much of Spain’s iron and steel indus- 
try has been idle for several years, be- 
cause of limited supplies of scrap metal 
and inadequate quantities of coal. It is 
estimated that with current resources 
of scrap, production of about 615,000 
metric tons of steel ingots is a possibility 
for 1943. 

Returns for 1942, when scrap imports 
reportedly totaled 9,000 tons, show out- 
put of 528,117 metric tons of pig iron and 
637,750 tons of steel ingots. The year 
1929 had the highest recorded produc- 
tion, including 748,936 tons of pig iron, 
1,003,460 tons of steel ingots, and 689,214 
tons of rolled steel. 

The potential yearly output of the 
basic iron and steel industry has been 
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placed at about 850,000 metric tons of 
pig iron, 1,300,000 tons of steel ingots, 
and 700,000 metric tons of rolled steel. 
The Spanish estimate of steel-ingot out- 
put is considered high, however, as it 
apparently includes the theoretical pro- 
duction capacity of a number of small 
electrical steel furnaces’ scattered 
throughout the country. 

It is thought that the maximum pos- 
sible output of Spanish rolling mills can 
be absorbed by the home market. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


NEW SHOE COMPANY FORMED IN GERMANY 


The Axis press has reported that a 
new shoe company was formed in Berlin 
early in 1943. The shareholders consist 
of 80 German shoe manufacturers who 
have placed at the disposal of the new 
company the necessary machinery and 
trained personnel from their own plants. 


LEATHER SUBSTITUTES USED IN JAPAN 


Pigskin or fishskin fashions most of 
the footwear worn in Japan, say reports 
from Chungking. Shoes of these ma- 
terials, however, are said to be imprac- 
tical in a rainy country, such as Japan, 
as they lose their shape or crack after 
getting wet. The use of “gata,” Japanese 
wocden slippers, is being encouraged. 


LEATHER SHORTAGE IN JAMAICA 


An acute shortage of sole and fancy 
upper leathers is said to be developing 


If Nazis Use Gas, Canada 
Is Ready With Protective 
Products 


Manufacture of a new gas de- 
tector, a chemically treated arm 
band to be worn by soldiers in 
battle, has just been started in a 
long-idle Ontario tannery, says a 
Canadian trade paper. In the 
presence of gas the appearance of 
the arm band, which is treated with 
synthetic resin, changes in such 
a way that the soldier is warned 
of his danger before the gas can 
affect any part of his body. Two 
Canadian firms have combined for 
producton of these arm bands— 
employing, together, about 30 per- 
sons. Firm officials hope to con- 
vert the plant to manufacture of 
various types of waxed paper after 
the war. 

Produced in Canada, also, is a 
synthetic-rubber-coated fabric 
which is said to be highly protec- 
tive against mustard gas in partic: 
ular. A garment of this butyl- 
coated material—which tests indi- 
cate to be more than ten times as 
effective as the oilskin cloth for- 
merly used—will, it is said, soon be 
a part of the equipment of most of 
the men in Canada’s armed forces. 
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in Jamaica, and cobblers and shoemakers 
are finding it increasingly difficult to 
get supplies. This situation is attributed 
chiefly to the sharp drop in cattle slaugh- 
tering. Attempts are being made to re- 
lieve the shortage by tanning hides of 
horses, mules, and donkeys. 

Scarcity of sole leather is seriously 
affecting the shoe-repair business. With 
men’s shoes of serviceable makes being 
sold at 18 shillings, many persons are 
unwilling to spend 7 to 9 shillings for 
half soles and heels, particularly when 
the domestic sole leathers used are quick- 
tanned and do not wear very well. Sup- 
plies of newly imported footwear, pur- 
chased in Canada by the Government, are 
coming into distribution. 


ACUTE SHORTAGE OF LEATHER IN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


Inability to obtain shoe leather forced 
a Newfoundland boot and shoe manufac- 
turing company to close during October 
1943, after having been in business for 
many years. 


SITUATION IN NICARAGUA 


Although there are fair stocks of 
leather shoes on hand in one of Nicara- 
gua’s leading factories, there is a notable 
absence of tooled-leather satchels for- 
merly used by many school children for 
carrying books. These satchels, with 
shoulder straps, have recently been 
adopted by the feminine portion of the 
foreign colony of Managua for use as 
purses or pocketbooks. 


Lumber and 
Products 


TIMBER REQUIREMENTS HEAVY IN CEYLON 


More systematic exploitation of the 
Kanneliya Forest is necessary if a con- 
tinuous supply of timber for the plywood 
factory at Gintota, Ceylon, is to be main- 
tained, a British lumber journal reports. 

The Kanneliya Forest, which occupies 
an area of 15,000 acres, was reserved to 
furnish timber to the factory, but the 
quantity from the sections already logged 
has been insufficient, it is stated. Con- 
struction of a road into the heart of the 
forest is expected to aid greatly in main- 
taining a steady supply of wood. 

Steps also have been taken to obtain 
additional supplies from other nearby 
forests. 


EIRE’S FORESTATION PROGRAM 


Eire has 100,000 acres in forests, states 
the Minister for Lands. 

A forestation program calls for 10,000 
acres of new plantings annually. 


HunGcARY Has LARGE LUMBER SUPPLY 


Lumber is one of Hungary’s principal 
raw materials, ranking second to 
minerals. 

The proper exploitation of the virgin 
forests in the Carpathian and Transyl- 
vanian mountain districts, together with 
adequate land and water transportation, 
might permit large-scale construction 
of wooden houses—similar to the mass 
production of homes in some other Eu- 
ropean areas. 
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UTILIZATION OF FOREST ProDUCTS, INDIA 


The Utilization Branch of the Indian 
Forest Institute has worked on a num- 
ber of projects to aid the war effort, the 
latest annual report states. 

These include preservative oils for 
Army timber, wood flour for explosives, 
airplane propellers, synthetic resins, 
and compressed woods, and a plywood 
tank. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND 


Additional equipment installed in the 
new plywood factory operated by New 
Zealand Plywoods, Ltd., has increased 
production, states the latest annual re- 
port of the Director of Forestry. 

This larger output, together with the 
fiber board produced by New Zealand 
Forest Products, Ltd., has helped relieve 
the serious shortage of these materials 
which resulted from the reduction in 
imports. It also has aided in conserv- 
ing stocks of sawn timber for essential 
uses. 


SPAIN’S REFORESTATION PROGRAM 


A reforestation program will be car- 
ried out in connection with the Spanish 
Government’s Catalonian colonization 
project. 

The area involved—16,300 hectares (1 
hectare 2.47 acres) —is near the Canal 
de Aragon y Cataluna. It will be 
planted with pine trees to provide raw 
materials later for the Spanish pulp and 
paper industry. 


TIMBER UTILIZATION IN SWEDEN 


The amount of timber felled in Swe- 
den in recent years for the wood in- 
dustries has decreased considerably, but 
the cut for fuel and charcoal shows a 
substantial increase, the foreign press 
reports. 

Fellings for the 1942-43 season are 
estimated at 40,000,000 cubic meters, 
compared with 34,700,000 in 1941-42. 
The quantity of saw logs, however, is 
almost 40 percent less than in 1936-37. 

Greater emphasis is to be placed on 
the utilization of inferior-quality timber 
in forests which have previously been 
considered somewhat inaccessible, it is 
stated. Particular reference is made to 
birch stands in the interior of Norrland. 


OVERCUTTING DAMAGES SWITZERLAND'S 
FORESTS 


Heavy overcutting in Swiss public for- 
ests during the war years is beginning to 
show its effects. 

Greater care and continued restric- 
tions on consumption, particularly for 
firewood, as well as a systematic and ra- 
tional program of timber utilization, are 
urgently needed to save the forests from 
permanent damage. The large domes- 
tic demand for lumber has increased 
consumption by more than one-fourth, 
and Swiss forests have had to cover these 
excess requirements as well as com- 
pensate for lack of imports. 

The 1941-42 cut for public forests was 
fixed at 200 percent of the normal quota, 
but did not reach its limits, chiefly be- 
cause of labor shortages. Overcutting 
has been particularly serious because it 
was not preceded by a period of under- 
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utilization; public forests were overcut 
by an average of 8 percent during 
1924-39. 


TURKEY TO MANUFACTURE WOODEN 
BosBINS 


A bobbin factory has been erected in 
Istanbul, Turkey, the European press 
reports. All requirements of bobbins 
were formerly imported, it is stated. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


NEW ZEALAND’s 1942 ImporTS 


New Zealand imported 46 percent less 
agricultural machinery in 1942 than in 
1941, practically the only increases be- 
ing in imports of parts. The value of 
cultivator parts rose from £NZ2,996 to 
£NZ4,676; harrow parts from £NZ8,851 
to £NZ11,995; hayrake parts (not hand) 
from £NZ2,564 to £NZ3,934; and drill, 
distributor, and sower parts from 
£NZ1,449 to £NZ1,872. 

The following table gives in more de- 
tail the values and quantities of agricul- 
tural machinery imported in 1941 and 
1942. 


New Zealand's Agricultural-Machinery 
Imports 


{Value in New Zealand pounds] 





1941 1942 
Item ° 
Quan- Value Quan- 


tity tity Value 


Number Number 
Cleaners and separa 
tors— grain and 
seed, and parts 
thereof = 289 4458 
Cultivators and seed 
drills—hand 
worked 2, 169 1,052 538 480) 
Cultivators—other 
kinds 70 1,475 l 12 
Parts of cultivators 2, 906 4, 676 
Cutters—chaff, tur- 
nip, and similar, 
and parts thereof WO 794 
Drills and sowers 17 248 | 74 
Fertilizer distribu- 
tors l 29 
Parts of drills, dis- 
tributors and sow- 
ers 1, 449 1,872 
Harrows 12 352 ie | 356 
Parts of harrows 8, 851 11, 995 
Hayrakes (not hand 85 2, 756 105 3, 756 
Parts of hayrakes 
(not hand 2, 564 3, 734 
Mowers 1,759 | 49, 701 432 13, 402 
Parts of mowers 17, 307 6, 850 
Plows-hand 
worked; single-fur- 
row, mold-board, 
not exceeding 266 
pounds net weight 100) 2, 655 115 S70 
Plows—other kinds 79 SSO 52 621 
Parts of plows &, 620 4,415 
Presses—hay, wool, 
and straw 50 9, 192 35 6, 936 
Rabbit traps and 
similar traps. _.. 5, 309 1, 551 
Reapers and binders; } 
harvesters 240 33, 407 20 8, 718 
Parts of reapers, 
binders, and har- 
vesters 18, 755 18, 891 
Sheep-shearing and 
horse-clipping ma- 
chinery, and parts 
thereof 43, 231 31, 535 
Threshing machines, 
mills, and parts 
thereof 38, 510 7, 191 
Other agricultural 
machinery and 
parts 35, 115 --| 25,823 
Grand total 285, 750 155, 039 





TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


The total value of dairy machinery 
imported into New Zealand dropped 
sharply—from £NZ109,002 in 1941 to 
£NZ51,471 in 1942. The only two items 
increasing were parts for cream separa- 
tors (from £NZ7,416 to £NZ9,553) and 
machinery for the manufacturing of 
dried milk (from £NZ1,908 to £NZ5,163). 

The following table gives in detail the 
imports of dairying machinery in 1941 
and 1942. 


{Value in New Zealand pounds] 





Value 
Item eens 
1941 1942 

Churns—power - driven, and | | 

butter-workers sand } 2, 033 40 
Churns—other kinds. 511 45 
Cream separators - 70, 647 | 14, 180 
Parts of cream separators 7, 416 | 9, 553 
Machinery specially suited for the | 

manufacture of dried milk and 

other milk products------- 1, 908 5, 163 
Rubber parts of milking machines 19 by 
Pumps peculiar to use in dairying __| 372 | 132 
Other dairying machinery | 26, 096 | 22, 350 


Grand total 





IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Although the total value of sugar ma- 
chinery imported by British Guiana 
during 1942 exceeded the 1941 figure by 
$20,932, imports of mining machinery 
and machines in general decreased 
slightly, says the foreign press. 

The following table shows the total 
value of imports in 1941 and 1942 and 
the main countries of origin in 1942: 


Machinery Imports of British Guiana 








Value 

Type of goods and wae aT 2 ee 

country of origin 
1941 1942 

Mining machinery, total ---- $566,176 | $491, 958 

United States. _...-- 3 431, 408 

Canada. ......- | 57,955 

Sugar machinery, total_. 265,982 | 286,914 

United Kingdom...._- de 210, 140 

United States. ; _ 62, 628 

Canada. ---- 14, 146 

Machinery, n. 0. p., total 984,091 | 967,191 

United States. ...--| 670,004 

Canada. -. ices ; 241, 947 

United Kingdom __.. ' non 47, 516 





AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT FOR BULGARIA 


The value of agricultural equipment 
purchased in 1943 by the Bulgarian Agri- 
cultural and Cooperative Bank for de- 
livery in 1943 and 1944 was 142,273,000 
leva, aS compared with 710,400,000 leva 
during 1942, states the Nazi press. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equipment 


FILM PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


A new series of silent documentary 
films, dealing with agricultural experi- 
ments, is to be made soon by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture of the Union of 
South Africa, states an African journal. 
Prevention of soil erosion will be 
stressed. 

The Department of Agriculture also 
is considering the purchase of a mobile 
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film unit, including both camera and 
projection equipment. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S FILM IMPORTS 


Motion-picture film imported by New- 
foundland in the year ended June 30, 
1942, was valued at $52,000, a Canadian 
publication states. Canada was the 
leading supplier, imports from that 
country being valued at $47,000. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


Inp1A’s 1943 Lac YIELD 


India’s 1943 Baisaki lac crop matured 
late, as had been expected, and the total 
production was slightly less than the 
last estimates, states the Indian press: 

The final figure was only 372,000 
maunds (1 maund=82.28 pounds), com- 
pared with 1,038,250 in 1942. Bengal was 
hit hard by a shortage of suitable brood 
lac, the 1943 Baisaki crop being less than 
10 percent of the total for either of the 
last 2 years. Bihar furnished the largest 
amount—224,000 maunds. 

Jethua lac production in 1943 
amounted to 67,000 maunds, a substan- 
tial reduction from the 1942 figure of 
102,500 maunds. 


Nonferrous 


Metals 


GOLD AND SILVER EXPoRTS FROM 
HONDURAS 


Exports of gold and silver from Hon- 
duras in October 1943 increased in value 


‘to $321,139 from the $120,206 reported 


for September. 
TUNGSTEN OUTPUT OF SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The Director of the Geological Survey 
of Southern Rhodesia has said that in- 
creased output of tungsten depends on 
the solving of metallurgical problems. 
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Much of the recent work of the Survey 
has pertained to wolfram and scheelite. 


Gotp MINING, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Formation of the Western Ultra Deep 
Levels Gold Mining Co. to exploit high- 
grade ore located at great depth in the 
Far West Rand, Union of South Africa, 
is reported by the foreign press. The 
area involved, adjoining the Blyvooruit- 
zicht property, covers about 10 miles of 
“strike” and involves 28,000 mining 
claims. The company’s initial capital 
will be £2,000,000. 

An outstanding feature of this under- 
taking is the depth of the reef, which 
though not yet determined by drilling, is 
expected to be not less than 8,500 feet 
below the surface and to continue at 
depths of 12,000 feet or more. There is 
said to be no doubt as to the persistency 
of the ore or its value. Until now, the 
deepest mining in The Rand has been 
at about 9,000 feet. 

The average rock temperature of The 
Rand at 7,000 feet is 97 degrees F., and it 
is estimated to increase at the rate of 
5 degrees every 1,000 feet. Assuming 
that the problems of ventilation and 
humidity can be overcome, it remains to 
be seen whether the value of the ore will 
justify the increased cost of extraction. 
Prospecting with diamond-drilling equip- 
ment that is already in the country is 
the only mining contemplated at present. 

It is reported that the results of this 
venture will determine the practicability 
of ultra-deep mining in the Central 
Rand. 


Office Equipment 
and Supplies 


TYPEWRITER IMPORTS, BRITISH GUIANA 


Practically all the typewriters British 
Guiana imported during 1942 came from 
Canada, states a Dominion commercial 
journal. Of the total 308 valued at $20,- 
860, Canada supplied 295 valued at 
$20,588. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


Copra PRODUCTION IN CEYLON 


It has been estimated that between 
45,000 and 50,000 tons of copra will be 
produced in Ceylon for export during the 
last quarter of 1943. 


SESAME PRODUCTION IN COLOMBIA 


Sesame is produced in Colombia near 
the cities of Barranquilla and Cartagena 
and to some extent near Monteria and 
Magangue. Seed is seldom selected, and 
the hand methods of threshing permit 
much dirt to be mixed with the sesame 
seed when it is marketed, recent reports 
from Colombia state. 

Whether Colombia is self-sufficient in 
the matter of sesame production is a 
matter for conjecture. It is known that 
at the present time the demand exceeds 
supply, because there is a shortage of 
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Canada’s Ammunition-and- 
Explosives Industry 


In this war Canada has built up 
from scratch an entire industry for 
the manufacture of heavy and 
small-arms ammunition, depth 
charges, land mines, and aerial 
bombs, says a statement by an 
agency of the Dominion Govern- 
ment. Ammunition of many types 
is produced, ranging from 9-mm. 
Sten ammunition weighing a 
couple of ounces to heavy howitzer 
shells which weigh more than 300 
pounds. 

The production includes bombs, 
depth charges, antitank mines, 
grenades, and shell components 
such as cartridge cases, fuses, 
gaines and primers. Scores of 
components for naval torpedoes 
also are being produced. 

To fill the shells, bombs, depth 
charges, to fire the bullets and to 
propel the ammunition, Canada 
turns out a wide range of explosives 
and a wider range of chemical in- 
termediates and constituents. 

More than 50,000 persons are en- 
gaged in this industry in Canada— 
nearly half of them on ammunition 
filling alone. 

More than 70 types of military 
pyrotechnics are being made. Can- 
ada is increasing its production 
toward unlimited goals of the se- 
cret and most powerful explosive 
developed anywhere during the 
present war. 
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imported copra, but if and when copra 
again becomes readily available, it is 
quite likely that requests for sesame will 
drop. 

MEeExico’s LarD IMPORTS 


Mexican imports of lard from the 
United States for the 9 months ended 
June 30, 1943, were small. Although 
Mexican demand was constant, suppliers 
in the United States could not procure 
adequate quantities to meet it. Because 
of this scarcity, build-up of reserves 
has not been possible and, since there 
has been barely a sufficiency for Mexico’s 
domestic consumption, prices have spi- 
raled, forcing the use of lard down. 

The United States, because of its near- 
ness and because its geographic location 
has made shipping difficulties negligible, 
has been Mexico’s leading source of lard. 
Lack of transportation facilities hampers 
shipments from Argentina. 

Despite Mexico’s inability to obtain 
supplies as before, it is unlikely that the 
Mexican dietary habit of lard usage will 
undergo a rapid change. Mexican bak- 
ing industries, however, recently have 
shown a marked propensity to convert 
to vegetable oils and compounds. Since 
1930 Mexican vegetable-oil production 
has consistently increased, and the 1943 
production of vegetable-oil seeds is ex- 
pected to attain an unprecedented high. 
Competition between lard and vegetable 
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oils may be even greater if supplies of 
the latter are sufficient for the needs of 
the soap industries which heretofore 
have used large amounts of copra, now 
unavailable.. Prices of vegetable oils in 
Mexico have remained relatively high 
during the war. 


FiIsH-LIVER-OIL PRODUCTION IN 
NEw ZEALAND 


A license has been granted to an Auck- 
land, New Zealand, firm to establish a 
plant for the production of fish-liver oil, 
say recent reports from that country. 
A smaller plant has been in operation 
at Wellington for some time. 


OLIVE-OIL PRODUCTION IN PALESTINE 


A better-than-average olive crop in 
Palestine resulted in the production of 
10,000 tons of oil in 1942. Several gov- 
ernmental regulations dealing with 
picking and pressing and the operation 
of the presses contributed to a better 
quality of oil in many areas. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


NEW MANUFACTURING PLANT IN BOLIVIA 


A plant to manufacture paints and re- 
lated products is being established by 
Bartoluc and Tonell, at Purapura, La 
Paz, the Bolivian press announces. 

The factory’s output is expected to 
include oils, polishes, waxes, and similar 
materials. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


SuPPLY SITUATION IN CANARY ISLANDS 


Quantities of gasoline distributed in 
the Canary Islands during the third 
quarter of 1943 were reported to be ade- 
quate for traffic needs. There was suf- 
ficient kerosene, and enough oil gas was 
available for use in pumping stations 
and fishing vessels; but lubricants for all 
types of engines and motors were in- 
sufficient. 


Ort EXPLORATIONS IN COLOMBIA 


Foreign oil companies are reported 
to be busy in the Cartagena district of 
Colombia leasing lands, making explor- 
ations, and doing wildcat drilling. One 
promising well has been brought in at 
a location near Simiti, on the Magdalena 
River. Oilmen believe that prospects 
are good for finding large oil deposits in 
that region; however, actual production 
is not contemplated until after the war. 


Ecuapor’s PETROLEUM PRODUCTION 


Petroleum production in Ecuador in- 
creased during the third quarter of 1943. 
Output of crude oil for this period 
reached 26,660,214 gallons, showing an 
increase of 20,97 percent over the 22,- 
037,820 gallons produced in the preced- 
ing quarter, and an increase of 21.97 
percent over the corresponding period 
in 1942. 
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In production of petroleum products, 
the quarter ended September 1943 
showed an increase of 29.73 percent over 
that of the preceding quarter, and an 
increase of 31.29 percent over the Sep- 
tember 1942 quarter. Figures in pro- 
duction of petroleum products for the 
three periods are as follows: Quarter 
ended September 1942, 7,801,997 gallons; 
quarter ended June 1943, 7,895,941 gal- 
lons; and quarter ended September 1943, 
10,243,580 gallons. 

Despite greater production, exports 
during the third quarter of 1943 declined 
in comparison with exports of the cor- 
responding period in 1942, and with the 
April—June quarter of 1943. 

The following table shows quantity 
and value of Ecuador’s crude petroleum 
exports, by countries of destination, in 
the 3 months ended September 30. 1943: 





Value (in 
Quantity U.S. cur- 
rency) 


Country of destination 


Metric tons 
Uruguay 23, 939 $195, 303 
Brazil 14, 475 78, 583 
Argentina 9, 901 121, 501 


Total 48,315 395, 387 


Rubber and 
Products 


EXPERIMENTAL PLANTINGS IN PERU 


Rubber nurseries have been established 
in Peru, at Iquitos and Oromina, under 
the supervision of personnel of a new 
agricultural experimental station at 
Tingo Maria. An additional tract of 150 
acres has been set aside by the Peruvian 
Government for a rubber plantation ex- 
periment, with the probability that two 
other areas of equal size will be desig- 
nated for this purpose. 





Special Products 


IMPORTS INTO BRITISH GUIANA 


Sewing machines imported by British 
Guiana in 1942 numbered 650, a sharp 
drop from the 3,127 imported in 1941. 
Canada’s share in the total value of sew- 
ing machines imported during 1942 was 
$25,687 out of the total $28,110, says a 
Dominion commercial publication. 

Metal furniture imported by British 
Guiana in 1942 was valued at $48,825, a 
decline of 46 percent from $91,158 in the 
preceding year. A Canadian commercial 
journal states that in 1942 imports of 
metal furniture from Canada totaled 
$22,483; from the United States, $15,027. 

Canada also supplied practically all the 
wooden furniture imported during 1942. 
The total value of such imports was re- 
ported as $14,838; Canada’s share was 
$12,732. 


MANUFACTURE OF RUSH CHAIRS, BARBADOS, 
B. W. I. 


In Barbados, British West Indies, the 
manufacture of rush chairs, which was a 
diminishing industry a few years ago, has 
increased materially as a result of im- 
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portation difficulties. Prices are more 
than double those formerly received, and 
chairs are being exported to neighboring 
islands as well as sold locally. 


NEWFOUNDLAND’S HAND-TOOL IMPORTS 


Newfoundland imported hand tools 
valued at $223,000 in the year ended 
June 30, 1942. A Canadian trade publi- 
cation reports that the United States was 
the leading supplier, furnishing tools 
valued at $144,000; Canada was credited 
with $65,000 and the United Kingdom 
$12,000. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


New Factory PROPOSED FOR EL SALVADOR 


The establishment of a new textile 
manufacturing plant in El Salvador, by 
a semipublic development corporation, 
is in prospect. This factory reportedly 
will be large enough to double the textile 
output of the country. 

Another Salvadoran firm is seeking 
machinery for the fabrication of bags, 
using roselle fiber. 


Cotton and Products 
ARGENTINA’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


In September, Argentina exported 797 
metric tons of cotton, making a total of 
4,662 tons for the first 9 months of 1943. 
Of this total, 2,981 tons went to Vene- 
zuela, 1,522 to Cuba, 102 to Bolivia, and 
57 to Chile. No export shipments were 
reported during the corresponding 
period of 1942. 

As of October 7, the average ginning 
yield of this year’s crop was 32.9 percent, 
indicating an improvement in the va- 
rieties grown. In the years 1933-37 the 
average yield was only 27.4 percent. 

Planting of the next crop has pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, although heavy 
frosts have necessitated some replanting 
in the Province of Sante Fe. 


Don't Let That Shadow Touch Them 


Fy WAR BONDS 
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BrITIsH GUIANA’s IMPORTS OF COTTON 
MANUFACTURES 


Cotton manufactures ranked first 
among all imports into British Guiana in 
the first half of 1943. The following 
table shows principal imports, by value, 
as reported in a British publication: 


{In British Guiana dollars] ! 





January to June 








Commodity 
1942 | 1943 
Wearing apparel___.....__ $201, 097 $498, 985 
Cotton manufactures, 
piece goods and similar | 
SB cinkedh 6 cnks heya eee 806, 078 1, 782, 335 
Rayon: 
Piece goods........... 270, 219 351, 644 
Other manufactures___! 4, 283 18, 190 
Cordage-........- thadschdes 10, 952 66, 307 








! 1 British Guiana dollar=$0.834 U. 8. currency. 


SPAIN’s 1943 Cotton Crop 


About 5,500,000 kilograms, or 25,000 
bales, of ginned cotton are expected 
from Spain’s 1943 crop, according to re- 
cent estimates. 


UGaNnpA’s COTTON Exports 


During the period January to August 
1943, approximately 114,000 bales (of 
200 pounds) of cotton were shipped from 
stations and ports in Uganda, a decrease 
of more than 49 percent from the 1942 
comparable shippings. 

Cotton tax collected during the 1943 
period totaled £62,700, which was £72,000 
less than collections for the similar 1942 
period. 

New crop plantings in the Protectorate 
to the end of August totaled more than 
1,099,000 acres. 

The condition of the crop was reported 
to be slightly above average, and a large 
harvest was anticipated. 


Wool and Products 


ARGENTINA’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


In September, 19,653 bales of wool 
were exported from Argentina, compared 
with 15,264 bales shipped in the preced- 
ing month, and 11,614 bales in September 
1942. Total exports during the wool 
year, October 1, 1942, to September 30, 
1943, were 183,290 bales. Comparable 
exports totaled 259,444 bales in the pre- 
ceding year. 

Fine and medium crossbred full- 
growth wools moved at lower prices in 
September than in August because most 
lots still on the market were of lower 
quality. 

On October 11, a Government loan 
program was announced on low cross- 
bred wools, for which prices have been 
very low and export demand non- 
existent. Base values on 40’s and coarser 
have been set at 10 pesos per 10 kilograms 
for full-growth wool, and 9.50 and 9 
pesos for November and March second 
clips. A maximum loan of 90 percent is 
available to growers on wool stored in 
approved warehouses, and 70 percent 
when held in warehouses or storage 
sheds of the producers. An interest 
charge of 4 percent per year will be made, 
with the wools as collateral. Loans will 
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Argentina’s Achievements and Ambitions in the Drug Field 


Argentina’s exports of chemicals and pharmaceuticals rose from about 
1,000,000 pesos in 1939 to 27,500,000 in 1942. Exports of medicinal specifics 
alone have been running at an annual rate of 10,000,000 pesos or better, as 
compared with 360,000 pesos in 1939. 

Argentine imports of chemicals and pharmaceuticals, on the othe: hand, 
have increased only slightly in war years, totaling 60,000,000 pesos in 
1942, with imports of medicinals declining from 5,200,000 pesos in 1939 to 
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Argentina appears to have exceedingly high aspirations in this particular 
Buenos Aires newspaper, 
Argentina “is capable of supplying all the drug imports of the other Amer- 
ican republics.” Inasmuch as the pre-war drug imports of the 20 countries 
totaled more than 100,000,000 Argentine pesos, and will probably increase 
very substantially in the post-war period, impartial commentators say that 
this “would seem to be a large order” for the drug industry of the big River 
Plate Republic—even if war expansion is taken fully into consideration. 


[See feature article, “Post-War Foreign Markets for U. S. Drugs and Pharmaceuti- 
cals.” by T. W. Delahanty, in the November 20 issue of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. | 
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be made only to producers and only on 
the 1943-44 clip, and will run for a period 
of 360 days with a possible extension for 
180 days. 


Woo. PRODUCTION, UNION OF SOUTH 
AFRICA 


During the 1942-43 season, 770,000 
bales of wool were sold in the Union of 
South Africa, compared with 806,000 
bales in the 1941-42 wool year. 

Farmers received about £2,000,000 more 
than in the preceding year, even though 
the clip was about 36,000 bales lower, 
because the wool was of a better quality. 


UrvuGUAY’S WOOL PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Early in October, 58,800 kilograms of 
Uruguay’s last season’s wool arrived on 
the Montevideo market, which increased 
the total for the 1942-43 wool year to 
60,993,134 kilograms, or 10,228,709 kilo- 
grams (21 percent) more than in the pre- 
ceding season. 

In the first month of the new season, 
which began October 1, 1,799,660 kilo- 
grams arrived on the market, compared 
with 787,640 kilograms in October 1942. 

Exports during October were 4,086 
bales, against 588 bales in the corre- 
sponding month of 1942. 

The wool market was quiet, only small 
lots being sold. Prices ranged from 9 to 
9.30 Uruguayan pesos per 10 kilograms, 
a small lot of exceptionally fine crossbred 
super wool commanding the highest 
price. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


TOBACCO ENTERED FOR CONSUMPTION IN 
CANADA 


Tobacco entered for consumption in 
Canada during October 1943, as shown 
in an unrevised statement issued by the 
Canadian Department of National Reve- 
nue, consisted of 2,223,675 pounds of cut 
tobacco, 285,487 pounds of plug, 79,588 
pounds of snuff, 969,456,161 cigarettes, 


16,257,607 cigars, and 325,862 pounds of 
Canadian raw-leaf tobacco. 

Excise taxes were paid on 14,018,555 
cigars in October 1943. 


EXPORTS FROM CUBA 


Total value of tobacco exports from 
Cuba during the third quarter of 1943 
was almost 75 percent greater than for 
the corresponding period of 1942. This 
increase was attributed principally to 
higher prices on leaf tobacco and in- 
creased shipments of cigars, which were 
the largest in many years. Cigarette 
and smoking-tobacco exports continued 
at relatively stable, but low, levels. 


EIRE’s 1943 Crop 


Eire’s 1943 tobacco crop is expected to 
reach 150,000 pounds. A cool, wet sea- 
son has affected the average quality, 
however, making the leaf thin and de- 
ficient in “gum.” 

There were 128 licensed tobacco 
growers in Eire during 1943 and 166 
acres were cultivated. 


PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION IN Hon- 
DURAS 


Total production of leaf tobacco in 
Honduras for 1942-43 is estimated by the 
Honduran Statistical Office at 4,761,800 
pounds. The below-normal production 
is attributed to a prolonged drought in 
the Department of Copan, the principal 
tobacco-growing region. Smallness of 
the crop and heavy demands from El 
Salvador for leaf have made it possible 
for growers to dispose of their entire 
harvest, including low-grade leaf that 
normally would be discarded. 

Consumption of leaf tobacco by the 
principal manufacturers increased some- 
what this season over the preceding year. 
Cigar consumption is believed to have 
shown no gain. The number of cigar- 
ettes consumed increased by approxi- 
mately 12 percent, total sales for the 
fiscal year 1942-43 totaling 208,553,480, 
units compared with 186,520,000 for 
1941-42. There was increased demand 
for brands made entirely of native or 
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imported leaf, while the sale of brands 
made of native and imported leaf (com- 
bined) diminished. 

It is expected that the continued strong 
demand for leaf from El Salvador and 
the slightly higher prices being offered 
this year will result in a larger tobacco 
acreage next year. 


INCREASED MANUFACTURE IN NEW ZEALAND 


September production of manufac- 
tured tobacco in New Zealand was ex- 
pected to be about 60,000 pounds ahead 
of July’s output, but 170,000 pounds short 
of the goal of 700,000 pounds. Improved 
production is attributed to various ad- 
justments of the process in the factories 
and to increased labor hours available. 





How Canada Has 
Eased Its Farm- 
Labor Shortage 


(Continued from p. 5) 


are engaged on sugar-beet farms; the re- 
mainder are employed on fruit and veg- 
etable farms in Ontario and British Co- 
lumbia. A few of these 5,000 Japanese 
are living in special camps, but the ma- 
jority are on individual farms. 


Many Sources Tapped 


Almost 1,000 farm workers were moved 
this summer from the prairies to On- 
tario for temporary war work. The men 
were recruited mostly from Saskatche- 
wan farms and were taken to central and 
southwestern Ontario, where they re- 
mained for a little less than 2 months— 
returning then to the prairies in time 
for the western harvest. At the same 
time that these prairie farmers returned 
to work on their own lands, 4,000 On- 
tario farmers accompanied them to assist 
with the grain-harvest operations. 

The foregoing are the most important 
examples of the Canadian Government's 
energetic effort to unearth new sources 
of farm help. The search has also 
delved into such diverse sources of man- 
power as_ conscientious objectors, a 
group which produced 2,250 workers; 
“treaty Indians,” of whom 500 helped 
with harvesting in Manitoba, another 300 
helped finish the threshing in Alberta, 
and a few more put up hay in the in- 
terior of British Columbia; and students, 
teachers, and townspeople who worked 
on the farms during their holidays and 
spare time 





Metals and Minerals 
Imports to Liberia 


Liberian imports in 1942 included iron 
and steel bars and plates worth $52,078; 
iron and steel pipes and fittings, $84,071; 
brass and copper sheets, $50,868; asphalt 
and bitumen, $60,926; clay pipes, $174; 
and china and porcelainware, $6,702. 

Cement imports in 1942 amounted to 
29,582 barrels (400 pounds to a barrel), 
with a total value of $98,852. 
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Ecuadoran Textiles— 
Supply Most of the 
Domestic Needs 


(Continued from p. 9) 


Women workers can leave their chil- 
dren at the company’s child nursery 
near the plant from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m.— 
a period which covers both shifts with 
a comfortable margin for mothers who 
want to do their marketing after or be- 
fore work. 

The company has paid 40,000 sucres 
as the first payment on several city 
blocks of real estate, which includes 400 
lots (more than enough for all of the 
plant’s present employees). The com- 
pany’s outlay of 100 sucres per lot can 
be matched by 300 by the worker at the 
rate of 4 sucres (less than $0.50) per 
week until the lot belongs to the worker. 
A cooperative house-building plan per- 
mits the worker to live in his home while 
he pays for it on a similar arrangement. 

A mutual workers’-loan fund contains 
52,000 sucres and is available to any em- 
ployee for any emergency. And all these 
advantages are in addition to the Ecua- 
doran social-security law which provides 
for accidents, sudden discharge, and 
other contingencies. 


Wholesome Relationships 


If the inquisitive traveler walks from 
the factory office into the plant, he will 
find it provided with all ordinary safety 
devices. It is light and pleasant, and 
some of the workers (many of whom are 
women) will be found to be singing 
under the noise of the looms, Their 
songs are apt to be modern tunes they 
have picked up on their radios from 
Mexico, the United States, or recent ones 
from Ecuador. 

The workers may be shy when asked 
questions by the foreigner, for they are 
not accustomed to such attention. But 
they will answer the questions of their 
plant manager as frankly and spiritedly 
as they would the questions of a fellow 
worker, for he is a member of the family. 
He is a slightly superior member, it is 
true. He must solve problems far more 
intimate than those of a plant manager 
in many other countries. 

The traveler will see and understand, 
in the existing relationship, the position 
of the new Ecuador—free, healthy, 
optimistic, and much better clothed. 





Brazil’s New 
National Motor 
Factory 


(Continued from p. 7) 


General Muniz envisages an airplane 
plant and a tractor factory growing up 
beside the motor works. His plane fac- 
tory would turn out plastic-wood cargo 
planes like the Curtiss “Caravan,” using 
Brazilian woods. In anticipation of this 
he has constructed an airport which ul- 
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David Fellman (“How Canada Has 
Eased Its Farm-Labor Shortage’’).—See 
the December 18, 1943, issue of ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, in which was pub- 
lished an article by Mr. Fellman under 
the title “Canadian Hinterland of the 
Alaska Highway.” 





timately will be 2 miles long so that newly 
built planes, after motor installations, 
could be flown away to buyers practically 
on a “factory-to-you” basis. The plane 
factory now awaits only President Var- 
gas’ O. K. 


Comprehensive Planning 


For the company’s workmen and ex- 
ecutives, factory officials are building up- 
to-the-minute homes and apartment 
houses to care for an eventual commu- 
nity of 25,000. This community will in- 
clude the 6,000 workers in all the pro- 
jected factories and their families. A 
modern hospital for the motor factory 
has already been constructed, and a co- 
operative store for workmen is now in 
operation, providing foodstuffs and 
household articles at lowest cost. 

The National Motor Factory repre- 
sents an important advance in Brazil’s 
industrial economy. When the first en- 
gine comes off the assembly line, it will 
be a tangible result of Brazilian-American 
cooperation—a cooperation that will help 
to produce victory in this war, and a last- 
ing peace in the years to come. 
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German Chemical Plans 
for the “Eastland” 


Several German chemical firms have 
recently established trading subsidiaries 
in the occupied eastern territories, par- 
ticularly Latvia, the European press re- 
ports. 

Riedel-de Haen G. m. b. H. has been 
organized at Riga to sell the German 
company’s products and to furnish tech- 
nical advice to local consumers. The 
firm’s capital is given as 50,000 reichs- 
marks. 

Metall und Lurgi Ostland has also been 
organized at Riga in the interest of sev- 
eral important German companies, in- 
cluding Méetallgesellschaft, A-G., of 
Frankfort (Main). The concern, which 
has a capital of 20,000 marks, will assist 
in the sale and erection of technical 
equipment. 

Naturally, advances by the Russian 
armed forces may render these Nazi 
plans completely futile. 





More “Ersatz” Vitamins 


The children of Holland will get only 
“ersatz” cocoa from now on. The Dutch 
Nazi party organ, the Nationale Dag- 
blad, has announced that there is no 
more cocoa available in all Holland and 
therefore distribution of cocoa with 
sugar—previously permitted for children 
only—has been cancelled. 

A new cocoa substitute caller “rona” 
was to be issued early in October. It is 
a powder which, “mixed with milk, will 
be a tasty, nutritive caramel beverage for 
children,” the Nazi organ said, giving no 
further indication of its contents. The 
announcement also warned that the use 
of cod-liver oil would have to be cut 
“most stringently.” 
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Ecuador Now a Leading Source of United States 
Quinine Imports 


Ecuador, smallest of the South American west-coast republics, has be- 
come one of the biggest Western Hemisphere sources of quinine and tota- 


While the issuance of U.S. import figures has been discontinued for secur- 
ity reasons, the inter-American program for development of hemisphere 
resources is acknowledged by the United States Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration to have yielded important quantities of anti-malarials in Ecuador. 
Ecuadoran authorities have cooperated with United States procurement 
agencies in expanding production of anti-malarial drugs to help meet the 
urgent demands of United Nations military forces. 

Quinine and totaquina are antimalarial alkaloids processed from the 
bark of the cinchona tree, native to Ecuador and other American republics. 
These regions have become the principal source of quinine supply since the 


Extensive surveys of cinchona areas have been carried out by FEA. These 
surveys were followed by a program of production, launched with the assist- 
ance of a United States mission of botanists and chemists sent to Ecuador 
by the Office of Economic Warfare, now absorbed into FEA. This agency 
handles the purchase of quinine and other antimalarial alkaloids in the 


The FEA has established laboratories for quick analysis of cinchona bark 
at Quito, the Ecuadoran capital, and at Cuenca, and has set up purchasing 
stations in the richest areas of supply. 

Now FEA, in cooperation with Ecuador authorities, is seeking further 
expansion of production through organization of exploratory parties to 
locate stands of cinchona trees best suited to commercial production. 
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* The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to businessmen. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and cannot 
be responsible for their content. For private 
publications, write direct to the publishing 
agency given in each case. 








Articles of Current Interest Appearing 
in the Department of State Bulletin 
December 11, 1943 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The December 11 issue contains 
these articles: 


CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
PrIimME MINISTER CHURCHILL, AND PRE- 
MIER STALIN AT TEHRAN: 

Declaration of the Three Powers. 

Declaration Regarding Iran. 

Statement by the Secretary of State. 

Return Journey of President Roose- 
velt. 

CONFERENCE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, 
PRIME MINISTER CHURCHILL, AND PRESI- 
DENT INONU OF TURKEY AT CAIRO. 

DECLARATION OF WAR BY BOLIVIA AGAINST 
THE AxIS POWERS. 

SECOND ANNIVERSARY OF DECLARATIONS OF 
War AGAINST THE UNITED STATES BY 
BuLcarIA, HUNGARY, AND RUMANIA. 

CAPTURE OF PRIZES ON THE HIGH SEAS. 

ADDRESS BY JOSEPH C. GREW AT St. THOMAS 
CHuRCH, NEW YORK. 

APPOINTMENT OF CHARLES WARREN AS MEM - 
BER OF THE PRESIDENT’S WAR RELIEF 
CONTROL Boarp. 

UNITED NATIONS RELIEF AND REHABILITA- 
TION ADMINISTRATION: LETTER OF THE 
SECRETARY OF STATE TO THE CHAIRMAN 
OF THE HOUSE FOREIGN AFFAIRS CoM- 
MITTEE. 

INAUGURATION OF THE PRESIDENT OF 
LIBERIA. 

DISTINGUISHED VISITORS FROM OTHER 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


MILITARY - MisSION AGREEMENT WITH 
PARAGUAY. 


Other Publications 


Foop “Crisis.” Roy F. Hendrickson. 
1943. 274 pp. Price, $2.50. The author, 
who is the director of the United States 
Food Distribution Administration, re- 
counts the food situation in America— 
past, present, and future—covering dis- 
tribution, rationing, military needs, price 
stabilization, and subsidies. Discusses 
not only our requirements and methods 
of handling food, but also the problems 
involved in feeding nonbelligerents and 
conquered territories. Deals with the 
question of Lend-Lease, its origin, ship- 
ments made abroad, the cost, and poli- 
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International Air Freight Trafhc Mounting Fast 


American goods, from hosiery to air- 
plane engines, are going to all parts of 
the world by air in an increasing volume, 
according to a study of exports by air 
just made public by the Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 

While air exports at present represent 
only a small percentage of total United 
States exports, they include a great va- 
riety of commodities consigned to many 
different countries. 

The study of United States exports by 
air, including Lend-Lease exports, covers 
the period of July 1943. While with- 
holding exact data as to vajue or volume 
of trade because of wartime security 
regulations, the Census Bureau’s re- 
port indicates through the use of per- 
centages the general nature and destina- 
tions of air exports. 

During the month of July 1943, do- 
mestic exports by air from the United 
States in the textiles, machinery-and- 
vehicles, chemicals, and miscellaneous- 
commodity groups represented 88 per- 
cent of the total value and 73 percent 
of the total volume of air exports. The 
largest group, machinery and vehicles, 
represented 29 percent of the value and 
36 percent of the volume of all air ex- 
ports. Next in value were the miscel- 
laneous group, representing 24 percent 
of the total, and the textiles group, repre- 
senting 20 percent of the total. In 
volume of shipments, each of these 
groups represented 12 percent of the 
total. However, the nonmetallic-min- 
erals group exceeded these two in the 
volume of exports, with 18 percent of air 
shipments. 

As to the destination of our air ex- 
ports: while the largest value, 44 percent 
of the total, went to North America, the 
South American continent received 38 


percent of the value. Shipments to 
Africa, comprising 8 percent of the total, 
were the third largest in value. 

Within the North American continent, 
Mexico was first with 28 percent of 
the value of continental air exports, 
and 41 percent of the total volume, 
Cuba was next in both value and volume, 
receiving 23 percent and 34 percent, re- 
spectively, of the total North American 
shipments. 

In South America, Colombia received 
43 percent of the value of air exports to 
that continent, as against the second 
largest country, Brazil, which received 
19 percent of the total value. As to 
volume, the countries are reversed in 
position; Brazil received 43 percent of 
the total South American shipments, 
while Colombia was second with 35 per- 
cent of the total volume. 

To two of the continents of the East- 
ern Hemisphere, shipments by air were 
almost entirely to single countries. In- 
dia and Dependencies received 96 per- 
cent of the value and 88 percent of the 
volume of total Asiatic shipments; Egypt 
received 81 percent of the value and 80 
percent of the volume of African ship- 
ments. 

An analysis of the type of air ship- 
ments to various selected countries 
showed that for Egypt 91 percent of the 
value of total air exports to that coun- 
try were in the machinery-and-vehicles 
and chemicals commodity groups; for 
Colombia 53 percent of the value total 
was represented by textiles; for Brazil 
46 percent of the value was represented 
by machinery and vehicles and 31 per- 
cent by the miscellaneous-classification 
group; and for Mexico, 41 percent of the 
total value was included in the miscel- 
laneous group and 24 percent in the 
group of inedible animal products. 





cies involved. Compares the problems of 
World War I with those of today, and, 
finally, discusses the probable trend of 
food management, both international 
and domestic, in post-war years. 

Available from: Doubleday, Doran & 
Co., Inc., 14 West 49th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


LaTIN AMERICAN PosT-WAR MONETARY 
STANDARDS. Charles A. McQueen. 1943. 
23 pp. The Monetary Standards Inquiry 
No. 4. Price, 10 cents. A review of Latin 
American currency standards with a view 
to determining the kind best suited to the 
interests of Latin America as a whole. 

Available from: The Monetary Stand- 
ards Inquiry, 408 Graybar Building, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


AUSTRALIAN COMPANY Law. C. M. Col- 
lins. 1940. 290 pp. A handbook pre- 
senting general principles of the law re- 
lating to companies in each of the States 
of Australia. 

Available from: The Law Book Com- 
pany of Australasia Proprietary Ltd., 140 
Phillip Street, Sydney, Australia. 

THE DIAMOND DEPOSITS OF THE GOLD 
Coast, WiTH NOTES ON OTHER DIAMOND 
DEPOSITS IN WEST AFRICA. N. R. Junner 


and F.A.Bannister. 1943. 54pp. Gold 
Coast Geological Survey Bulletin No. 12. 
A detailed report of the deposits of the 
Birim diamond field and the Bonsa Dia- 
mond field. Includes also data on other 
diamond occurrences in the Gold Coast, 
origin of the Gold Coast diamonds, grad- 
ing and valuation, industrial uses of dia- 
monds, and the like. Contains numerous 
maps and pictures. 

Available from: London Office of the 
Gold Coast Geological Survey, 75, Corn- 
wall Gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 7, 
London, England. 


Books on Soviet Russia 1917-1942. 
Philip Grierson. 1943. 368 pp. A classi- 
fied compilation of books and pamphlets 
on post-revolutionary Russia that have 
been published in Great Britain between 
1917 and 1942. Includes also a collection 
of documents and personal memoirs pub- 
lished mainly in the United States or in 
the Soviet Union. A brief description of 
each item, as to its character and the 
point of view from which it is written, 
is given. Contains appendixes and a 


complete index. 

Available from: Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
36 Essex Street, Strand, W. C. 2, London, 
England. 
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Trade Mark Latin American Exchange I 
‘Applications = 














N OTE.—A verages are based on actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per doilar 
with the following exception: Cuba—United States dollars to the peso. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the 
Guatemalan quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 
Te gourdes to the dollar. . 





Argentina.—The following applica- 
tions for trade-mark registration were 
published in the Boletin Oficial of No- | 


Average rate | Latest available quotation 





nn 





























| | 
Approx- 
vember 23, 1943. Opposition must be Country | Unit quoted | Typeofexchange | 1941 | 1942 Oct. inate 
filed before December 27, 1943: | _|. 1943 | equiva- | Date, 
(Annu- | (Annu (month- Rate lent in 1943 
Trade-mark Class No. and Commodity | al) | al) ly) U.S. 
Asland__.....-..------. No. 3—Entire class. | currency 
Chile.—The following applications for : cn ay aor WORgets -ihlieialedaes Nie © 05 ee be vey A a cat wile 
4 : : Argentina. ---_- aper peso____- ok EE | 3.73 | , i 3. 73 | : Nov. 13 
trade mark registr ation were published Official B.........-- | 4.28 4, 23 4. 23 4, 23 2364 Do. 
in the Diario Oficial of Santiago. Op- Bid... stinasilinctahats 4. 88 4. 94 4, 94 4. 94 2024 | Do. 
i+3 ithi Free market... .-....- ty ERS 4.00 4. 00 - 2500 | Do. 
position must be filed within 30 days Bolivia | Boliviano.......| Controlled. -.__- -...| 43.88 |° 46.46 | 42.42] 4242| [0236 | Dec. 7 
from the date of publication: | Curb.......- 54.02| 49.66] 44.50] 44.50 -0225 | Do. 
ae es | Cruzeiro 1______- Official......___.- 16.50| 16.50] 16.50] 16.50 .0606 | Dec. 1 
a yoy 5 19. = 19, 64 19, 63 19. 63 . 0509 Do. 
: Ch lo. 1 ata - ; | pecial free market....| 20. 20. 52 20. 30 20. 30 . 0493 Do. 
l'rade-mark a wees of bam Chile ..| Peso... onl Ss ahnsnpaieond 19.37 | | 19.37 | 19.37] 19.37| 0516 | Nov. 20 
Export draft... _.._.-- 25. 00 25.00 25.00 | 25.00 0400 Do. 
| a | ee 31. 78 31.75 31. 64 33. 80 . 0296 Do 
wics No. 4—Metals.lock- | Dec. 1, 194: eae 31.15 31.13 31.00 31.00 . 0323 Do 
ae smith oon on ane | Gold exchange... .._. 31.15] 31.13] 31.00} 31.00 0323 | Do 
ironmongery. Mining dollar. ___..._- 31. 35 31.13 31.00 31. 00 0323 Do 
Reflex, Veritable | No. 21—Plain soap | Do. ; ; Agricultural dollar...) 231.15 31. 13 31.00} 31.00 0323 Do 
aad yoemennbioes Colombia. ......|.....do..........| Controlled............ 1.75) 175) 1.75) 1.75 5714 | Nov. 27 
for washing and | | Bank of Republic. _._- 1.76 1.76 1.76 1.76 Do. 
cleaning. en Fund_-.- vu On > Ou 4 of a 
y x-Cell-( No. 2 F s gg SES ee 1. 1. 1. 1. 57 0. 
po ee...) eee | Costa Rica_....| Colon...........| Uneontrolled......-.-- 5.85| 5.71) 5.65] 5.65 1770 | Nov. 3 
etc. ; Cu Controlled. ..........- ie ~< re ‘* uw “on ‘ 
berg No. 34—Refrigera- Do. Uds......- es See FE ee . , ; L ov 
ue tors. ce Ecuador Sucre............| Central Bank (official).| 15.00 14. 39 14. 10 14. 10 -0709 | Nov. 17 
American, Xlo, | No. 36—Machinery | Do. Honduras. .....| Lempira........| Official................ 2.04 2.04 2. 04 2.04 . 4902 Do. 
Ex-Cell-O. and vehicles. Mexico en | Se. ee : 4. 86 4.85 4.85 4.85 2062 | Nov. 15 
| Fiberglas No. 41—Receptacles Do Nicaragua Cordoba. --..... Official... --- ; 5. 00 5.00 5.00 5.00 . 2000 | Nov. 27 
and bow]s of glass, | Curb qreeteeccrenn- 5.98 |........- 5. 24 5. 25 - 1905 Do. 
porcelain, china Paraguay Papet pene. -....) Cees... oa fen apenas 333.00 | 333.00 | 333.00 0030 | Nov. 7 
ete. ; ; Paraguay....._.| Guareat ®. eee SEES Bede. ELT, SA ew 3. 10 - Rew, % 
Sulfatitan Arco, No. 75—Chemical Do. Peru. ......-..-| Sol........-...-- | Free_.............--- 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1 | Dec. 
| Zoltan, Krino- and pharmaceuti- Salvador... ....| Colon = TS 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 2. 50 .4000 | Dec. 11 
} cort Quimio cal products. Uruguay . vol ada cn cece Controlled. ......--- 1,90 1.90 1.90 1.90 . 5263 | Dec. 4 
Bras, Kochfer- 3 ¢.. Sees 2. 31 1. 90 1.90 1.90 5263 | Do. 
mengol, Catali- Venezuela 2] DOVES... 2] DONWON ie. -c-p aan 3. 26 3.35 3. 35 3. 35 . 2985 | Nov. 30 
: cymon, Parte- | SRN GRRE Bae | $3.76] 3.45 3.35| 3.35] .2085) Do. 
bece, Animaci- 











cyl, Dloorikoch 1 Under law of October 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. 
Fermentamino, 1942, exchange quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar. 

Lipotri) San- 2 Established March 25. . 

itas, Viogentan ’ For class 2 merchandise, 1.795; class 3, 1.87; class 4, 1.195. 

Sanitas, Amebil 4 For class 2 merchandise, 1.765; class 3, 1.775; class 4, 1.785. 

Sanitas, Hidro- § July 24-December 31. 

amin Sanitas, Q 6 New currency unit instituted as of November 8, 1943. 

1 8, Wittone, 
Major B, Sani- 
tas, Foluteina, 
4 Fita, Biotose, 
‘ Orypan, Plura- 
vit, Aspirmint, 


Since November 1, 


Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 
nto Argentina. 





























i Vencedol, Cri: Uruguay.—The following applications 
oe for trade-mark registration were pub- Trade-mark Class No. and. | Date of gah 
- P . P P roduct ication 
lished in the Diario Oficial of Monte- AE i ic Py, 
; El Salvador.—The following applica- video, on the dates noted. Opposition ea. : oa 
, tions for trade-mark registration were must be filed within 30 days from the penn or Ge erkee: Seer 
published in the Diario Oficial, San Sal- date of publication: Satin-Latour......| Beverages_.._.-.-.. Do. 
: vador. Opposition must be filed within Rapidgelado...... Groceries, food- Do. 
; 90 days from the date of publication: fate eal Ee Ree VETERANS Do. 
, Trade-mark Product = Ang 
* ; , Date of pub- oe tial iMRESOR STOUR As “Sai 8 UT 
lrade-mark Commodity ‘yee? 
e . lication ga (see ™ >-to-we Jov. 26 ‘ 
. - — “one ae ‘ — gp on a gg Enough belladonna to supply the insti- 
S Continental Cuttin etait: atten: | than tole eral, and milli- | tution for more than a year has been 
ontinenta otton ciothn, Cotto: NOV. » 104 ory. | 
D canvas, ready- imonngtn. perfumery auat ° De harvested recently in the grounds of a 
1 ‘ ony OT ts _ toilet articles. large London hospital. The dispensary 
Suscatlan Straw hats. ..| Nov. 1,194 ae ae. OU eee : Do. : 
1 Canebo Cotton cloth, cotton | Nov. 3, 19438 a (see trade- Classes 1, 2, 3 and Do. staff did the necessary work, and little 
- canvas, ready- mark). 4. trouble with the cultivation was experi- 
made garments. Suite... Perf ory 1 Do. iti j 
a Noche Buena Alcoholic liquors Nov. 4, 1943 si , ptt att r enced, says a British drug magazine. 
f Guadalquivit Vegetable edible oil.) Nov. 8, 1943 Frescomgelado. Groceries, food- Do. 
p La Samaritina Cotton ag or | Nov. 11, 1943 stuffs, animal and | 
; canvas, readay- vrij ° 2 
. made garments. en ees Increased production of fluorspar is 
a ee Se ADE | ss Nov. 26, 1943 Regidor- || Groceries, food: Do. anticipated from the Wolungchuan mine 
eos. stuffs, beverages. | : : : tf 
Ancla Sewing thread, | Nov. 30,1943 Seabees MOC....| Aen | Bh in Manchuria, which was recently pur 
r thread for knit- | | tural products. —_| chased by the Manchoukuo Mining Co. 
Mi on Otosclerol.......... Drugstore and} Do. from the Showa Steel Words, Ltd.—or so 
ery. chemical products. “ 
Topovac-Ovol ee és Do. the Japanese press claims. 
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Developments communicated to the 
Trade Controls Unit up to Tuesday, De- 
cember 21, 1943. 


No. 503—Current Export Bulletin No. 
136 


The Office of Exports has issued Cur- 
rent Export Bulletin No. 136 on the fol- 
lowing subjects: 


I. Bulletins To Be Published by Requirements 
and Supply Branch 


The Current Export Bulletins, formerly 
published by the Office of Exports, will hence- 
iorth be published by the Requirements and 
Supply Branch, Bureau of Supplies, Foreign 
Economic Administration. 


Il. “Unit Process” and “Import Recommen- 
dation Process’’ Cases 


A. “UniT PROCESS” 


Exporters with Import Recommendations 
for commodities to be put to related uses may 
take advantage of the “Unit Process” plan in 
submitting applications for export licenses. 
(See Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12, 
p. 106.) 

When diverse commodities are to be used 
together and are to be shipped to the same 
consignee, purchaser, and ultimate user, the 
necessary applications may be submitted 
firmly stapled together in a legal binder or 
similar backing clearly “Unit Process.” Such 
grouped cases will not be separated from each 
other, and therefore the “interdependent” 
commodities will be licensed for export at 
the same time, if the applications are ap- 
proved. An approved Unit Process Case will 
have each individual application signed and 
validated in the usual manner. If rejected, 
the Unit Process Case will be returned in its 
entirety to the applicant. 


IMPORT RECOMMENDATION PROCESS 


When an Import Recommendation covers 
various commodities not interdependent in 
use and designated by several Schedule B 
numbers, it is desirable that the necessary 
applications for export licenses and the 
fourth copy of the Import Recommendation 
should be bound together and clearly marked 
“Import Recommendation Process.” The ap- 
plications and the Import Recommendation 
will then be processed together, but approved, 
modified, or rejected individually. Such 
grouping of applications under the same 
Import Recommendation will avoid difficulty 
and delay. 


C. APPEALS 


A Unit Process Case if appealed will be 
considered in its entirety, while any appeal 
of an application rejected under “Import 
Recommendation Process” will be consid- 
ered individually. 


Ill. Missing Import Recommendations Cause 
Return of Many Export License Appli- 
cations 


Each day it is necessary for this office to 
return without action some 200 to 300 appli- 
cations for export licenses which, although 
they require submission of Import Recom- 
mendations, are neither accompanied by the 
required Import Recommendation nor have 
any indication on the application of the 
number of the IR which is on its way from 
Latin America. 

It would be most helpful from the stand- 
point of both the applicant and this office 
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as 


if this burden of double handling and post- 
age could be lightened. It should be re- 
membered, also, that the speed with which 
applications can be handled is reduced in 
proportion to the number of applications 
handled daily. 

Exporters are urged to review carefully all 
applications before sending them to this 
office to ascertain that, if an IR is needed, it 
is attached or, if not available, that its num- 
ber is entered on the license application. 


IV. Declarations for Shipments Under Gen- 
eral License “GLV” 


Under the present provisions of General 
License “GLV,” net value is defined as “the 
actual selling price less shipping charges or 
the domestic market price at the time and 
place of shipment, whichever is the larger,” 
and exporters are required to state on export 
declarations that the value of the exportation 
is not less than the domestic market price of 
the commodities. 

In order that exporters who sell at less 
than domestic market price may make ship- 
ments under General License “GLV,” the 
statement to be entered on the export decla- 
ration is hereby amended as follows: 

“The domestic market price of the com- 
modities declared herein for exportation 
— GLV does not exceed the sum of 

oe ” (Insert the figure $1.00, $25.00, or 
$100.00. whichever is applicable.) 

“Domestic market price’ shall mean the 
Office of Price Administration ceiling price 
which may be charged to the same type of 
purchaser in the United States or, where no 
ceiling price has been established, the cur- 
rent market price. 

With this change, exportations at prices 
lower than the domestic market price will be 
permitted. However, for the purpose of de- 
termining the amount which may be shipped 
under GLV, the domestic market price will 
govern where it is higher than the invoice 
price. Where the invoice price is higher, it 
will govern. 

The above provision constitutes a modifi- 
cation of Current Export Bulletin 131 (An- 
nouncement 498 in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for November 13, 1943), subject I 
paragraph D, which amended the general 
licenses for shipments of limited value— 
Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12, pages 
84 to 86, titles E and F. 


V. Submission of Exports License Applications 
Covering Shipments to Be Made to Spain, 
Portugal, etc., During First Quarter of 1944 


A. In order to expedite the clearance of all 
export license applications covering ship- 
ments to be made during the first quarter of 
1944 to— 


Spain Azores Islands 
Spanish Morocco Madeira Islands 
(including Tan- Cape Verde Islands 


gier) Angola 
Canary Islands Mozambique 
Portugal 


exporters are requested to submit these li- 
cense applications as early as possible, pref- 
erably by January 1, 1944. All such applica- 
tions must represent firm orders which have 
actually been received by the applicant from 
the consignee in the country named on the 
application. 

B. The early submission of these export 
license applications for the first quarter of 
1944 will enable the Foreign Economic Ad- 
ministration to clear them promptly with the 
Joint Anglo-American Blockade Committee in 
London, and if an application is approved, 
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the license will be issued to the applicant 
as soon as possible. However, applications 
which are received after the beginning of the 
first quarter will not be excluded from’ con. 
sideration for that reason. 

In Current Export Bulletin No. 180 (An- 
nouncement 497 in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY for November 6), Subject VI, the 
last sentence in paragraph A is amended to 
read as follows: 

“This factory price information is required 
in addition to the total price in customary 
form of quotation, such as f. o. b. (factory), 
f. a. s. (named port), or other form used in 
the past, which should be shown on all the 
copies.” 


VII. Automotive Storage Batteries, Schedule 
B No. 7013.00 (Excluding Aircraft Bat- 
teries)—Suggested Export License Appli- 
cation Limits for the First Quarter, 1944 


The Foreign Economic Administration is 
establishing, for the first quarter of 1944, 
“Export License Application Limits” for 
automotive storage batteries, Schedule B No, 
7013.00 (excluding Aircraft Batteries) under 
the same procedure as that offered to ex- 
porters for the fourth quarter of 1943, as 
announced in Current Export Bulletin No. 
119, dated September 6, 1943, (Announce- 
ment 486 in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for 
September 11). These “limits” represent 
figures beyond which applications for licenses 
to export automotive storage batteries to 
the other American Republics involved may 
be, but are not likely to be, approved. In- 
formation regarding these suggested limits 
is available upon request to Machinery and 
Equipment Division, Bureau of Supplies, 
Foreign Economic Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., References OE-4-4-LGG. 

Exporters who have filed questionnaire 
Form B. B. No. 31—R021, giving 1941 export 
figures, will receive notification of applica- 
tion limits in dollars as soon as they are 
established for the first quarter of 1944. Ex- 
porters of automotive storage batteries who 
have not supplied this office with 1941 export 
figures on Form B. B. No. 31-—R021 should 
show, when submitting individual applica- 
tions in the first quarter of 1944, their past 
export sales for 1941 for this commodity to 
the country of destination, so that this 
office may ascertain their application limits. 

The suggested limits are offered to ex- 
porters as a guide in planning their work and 
do not represent commitments from the 
Foreign Economic Administration. Import 
Recommendations or similar documents re- 
quired under the Decentralization Plan will 
continue to be required when filing license 
applications under this procedure. 


VIII. General License for the Exportation of 
Dunnage (GLD) 


A general license designated GLD has been 
issued authorizing the exportation of dun- 
nage when exported solely for use as such 
on the immediate voyage of an exporting 
carrier, provided that the amount of dunnage 
does not exceed the amount necessary to 
properly stow or secure the cargo to be 
carried. 

Dunnage is defined to mean any lumber 
of grade No. 3 common or lower, matting, 
jute or burlap bagging, paper or other ma- 
terials customarily used to secure or stow 
cargo aboard a vessel when such materials 
are not carried as cargo and not assessed 
freight charges. 

Collectors of Customs may give a special 
release for a higher grade of dunnage under 
these provisions only where it has been 
proven to the satisfaction of the Collector 
that the regularly authorized grades are not 
available. 

Exports of dunnage material as cargo in 
excess of that which is required for the proper 
stowage of the cargo to be carried by the 
vessel on its immediate voyage must be cov- 
ered by an individual export license. Ap- 
plications must be made on Form OEW-119. 


IX. Narcotics. 


Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 12 is 
amended as follows: 
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Page 109, under the heading “Narcotics,” 
the first sentence should read: 

“The exportation of narcotics, and prep- 
arations containing narcotics, must be li- 
censed by the Foreign Economic Administra- 
tion.” 
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Page 86, paragraph E. b., “Narcotics, and 
preparations containing narcotics,” is added 
to the list of exceptions which require indi- 
vidual licenses for exportation in any amount 
to any destination except Canada. 


X. Change in General License 





Depart- | | 
| ment of | General | General | 











Com- : : antics 
Commodity description merce | license license — date of 
| Schedule| 2TOUP, | group, | change 
B num- | ld fered 
ber | 
Abrasives and Abrasive Manufactures: | 
Natural abrasives, hones, whetstones, etc., other (include in | 5409.98 
fusorial and diatomaceous earth, flint, rottenstone, tripoli and | } 
garnet) | 
Corundum ------| 5409.98 62 | 62 
Diatomaceous earth : 5409. 98 None | K Immediately. 
Other natural abrasives, hones, whetstones, etc., n. e. 8 5409. 98 None | None | 
(excluding those items listed above). | | 
Asphalt: |! Asphalt manufactures, n. e. s 5471. 00 62 | K | Do. 
Chemicals: Synthetic flavoring extracts (include flavors for soft 8295. 90 62 | K | Do. 
drinks, cooking, baking, ice cream, etc.). | } 
Clay and Clay Products: | | 
Cement, high temperature or refractory, n. e. s. (include plastic 5375. 98 
brick cement). | 
High temperature or refractory cementcon taining chro- 5375. 98 62 62 
mite, silica carbide, or aluminum oxide. 
Other high temperature or refractory cement, n. @, s. (ex 5375. 98 62 | K | Do. 
cluding the item listed above). | 
Glass and Glass Products: | | 
Other glass (include flat glass specialties, mirrors, glass brick, 5230. 98 lib ct A 
and ophthalmic glass). | 
Ophthalmie glass (report ophthalmic lenses in 9142.00) -....- 5230. 98 None | K | Do. 
Other glass_. ‘ OE ...-| 5230.98 K K | 
Glassware, n. e. s. (include glass wool) (specify type or kind) 5299.00 j.....-- icbeautabatuateaee 
Dials, glass instrument : 5299. 00 =a i ae. = 1943. 
Electrodes gue 5299. 00 .-17 None Jec. 20, 1943. 
Fluorescent tubes 5299. 00 K-17 | None | Dec. 20, 1943. 
Industrial heat resisting 5299. 00 K-17 None Dec. 20, 1943. 
Neon sign outa. 20.00 | Kez | None | Dee. 20; 1943 
Neon sign sets o299. eS i e ec. 5 oO. 
Protectors, glass ons 7 = 5 a nee - oo 
flectors 5299. -17 None >. 20, 3. 
Tubs > mi 5290. 00 K-17 | Nene Dee. 20, 1943. 
Tubing ; 5299. 00 K-17 None | Dec. 20, 1943. 
Other glassware, n. e. s. (excluding those items specifically 5299. 00 K-17 | K | Immediately. 
listed above). | 
Oils and Fats—Vegetable: *Perfume-flavor oils, blended com- 2280. 00 62 K Do. 
pounded, or mixed (report synthetic aromatic compounds in | 
832Y.US). | 
Vegetable Dyeing and Tanning Extracts: | 
Dyeing and tanning extracts, other 2339. 98 | 4 E Do. 
Quercitron 2339. 98 | 62 K | Do. 
Osage 62 kK Do. 
Spruce extract 62 K | Do. 
Other dyeing and tanning extracts, n. e. s. (excluding those 62 62 


specifically listed above). 





Include 


asphalt cement, emulsion, and prepared road asphalt; report petroleum asphalt in 5047.00, roofing in 
9693.00, and bituminous paints, liquid and plastic in 8430.00). 


Shipments of the above commodities, which were on deck, on lighter, laden aboard the exporting carrier, or in transit 


to ports of exit pursuant to actual orders for export prior to the effective date of change may be exported under the 
Shipments moving to a vessel subsequent to the effective date of change pursuant 


previous general license provisions 


to ODT permits issued prior to such date may also be exported under the previous general license provisions. 


*NOTE All previous 


decisions notwithstanding, Schedule B No. 2280.00 does not include fractions of other than 


perfume-flavor oils included in the classifications Schedule B No. 2268.00 through 2279.98. 


Import Control 


No. 41—Amendment to Supplemental 
General Imports Order M-63-a, 
Making Specified Addition to Sched- 
ule A: 


Effective December 20, 1943, an amend- 
ment to Supplemental General Imports 
Order M--63—a as amended September 23, 
1943, adds edible onions (Commerce Im- 
port Class No. 1208.100), to Schedule A 
of that supplemental order. 

The effect of this amendment is to re- 
move this product from the exemption 
which is granted to List III materials 
shipped overland, by air, or by inland 
waterway from Canada, Mexico, Guate- 
mala, and El] Salvador, by terms of Sup- 
plemental General Imports Order M-63- 
a, and to require written authorization 
from the War Production Board, in ac- 
cordance with paragraph (b) of General 
Imports Order M-63, for importation of 
the above product from the designated 
sources, regardless of the means of 


transportation. 
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More Beer Bottles for India 


Beer bottles are now being manufac- 
tured at a glass factory at Ghaziabad, 
India, as part of a plan of the officers 
of the Canteens Directorate to provide 
beer for men in the services. Though 
able to produce the beer, India has pre- 
viously been unable to provide the recep- 
tacles, according to a foreign press report. 

Beer is imported in small quantities 
from Canada and ‘Australia, and the 
bottles are collected for reuse. Used 
bottles are also imported from the Mid- 
dle East. 





Cooperation between the Americas for 
the development of agriculture has taken 
a new turn, it is disclosed in Coconut 
Grove, Fla. Scientists there are growing 
plants for shipment to the other repub- 
lics, for producing crops for return to this 
country as export commodities. Tropical 
research has provided several hundred 
plants of Derris elliptica, the botanical 
name given to the source of the deadly 
insecticide, rotenone, which is among the 
critical materials of the war program. 
By transplanting in growing areas in the 
other republics, the available supply will 
be greatly increased, and the whole pro- 
gram permits experimentation in adap- 
tation of plant types to new growing 
locales. 





Bears, wolves, wolverines, and foxes 
have staged such a come-back in Norway 
during the past 3 years that they have 
become a plague to the Norwegian farm- 
ers. Stripped of their firearms by Nazi 
order, the Norwegians are unable to com- 
bat the pests. Wolves, formerly con- 
fined to northern Norway, have spread 
southward. One Gudbransdel farmer re- 
cently lost 35 sheep in a single night. 





sy 


Antimalarial remedies valued at $8,565 
were imported by the Republic of Liberia 
during the calendar year 1942, reports the 
Bureau of Revenues of that country. 
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Presenting 1,123 Pages 


BOUND IN BUCKRAM 


THE SIXTY-FOURTH now available 


at only 


ANNUAL EDITION $1.75 per copy 











of the 


STATISTICAL ABSTRACT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 1942 








The Official Compendium of the Federal Government 


Assembled in one compact volume, in convenient reference form for use in war and post-war planning. 996 
tables of statistical data—covering the most important phases of the social, economic, and industrial life of 
the Nation. Showing, in many instances, figures from the earliest available dates. Including summaries of 
the 1940 Census information. Summarizing available statistical information from governmental and non- 
governmental sources. The source of each table is indicated and can serve as a guide to more detailed infor- 
mation. A bibliography of sources of statistical data is included. A complete index to facilitate reference. 


Subjects Covered Include 


Population Forestry Business Finance 
Vital Statistics Fisheries Money and Banking 
Immigration Minerals Insurance 
Education Manufactures National Income 
Employment, Wages Wholesale Trade Public Utilities 
Social Security Retail Trade Construction 
Army and Navy Foreign Trade Housing 
Civil Service Transportation Area 
Prices Communications Climate 
Cost of Living Government Finance Other subjects 
Agriculture 

Cepies may be purchased from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., | 


or from the U. 8S. Department of Commerce Field Offices 
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